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Teacher-Pupil  Relationships: 

Introduction 

By  SISTER  MARY  AMATORA,  O.S.F. 

Research  Professor  of  Psychology 
St.  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Recognition  of  the  vital  role  of  Because  of  their  voluminous  writings 
_  inter-relationships  in  the  classroom  for  teachers  and  for  parents,  Doctors 
is  the  first  step  toward  improving  Frank  and  Frank  form  a  well-known 
pupil-teacher  ^relationships.  Once  the  writing  team,  in  whose  works  every 
teacher  becomes  aware  of  the  influence  teacher  is  interested.  In  their  present 
his  own  attitudes  toward  each  individ-  article  they  explain  in  an  understand- 
ual  pupil  exerts  on  that  pupil,  he  can  able  way  exactly  how  the  attitudes  of 
do  something  about  altering  those  atti-  the  teacher  aflPect  children’s  relation- 
tudes  in  the  direction  that  may  indicate  ships. 

possible  improved  relationships.  Following  this.  Doctor  Recktenwald, 

Analysis  of  the  entire  gamut  of  inter-  in  a  psychological  interpretation  of  the 
relationships  in  the  classroom  is  far  be-  inter-personal  relations  in  the  class- 
yond  the  page  limitations  of  a  single  room,  shows  how  these  can  be  used 
issue  of  a  journal.  Hence,  the  present  most  effectively  to  improve  the  learning 
number  of  EDUCATION  endeavors  to  situation. 

present  teachers  with  a  few  choice  and  Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  is  the ' 
selected  facets  of  this  wide  and  all-  condition  of  mental  health  that  perme- 
embracing  concomitant  of  the  teaching-  ates  the  classroom.  This  important 
learning  situation.  field  of  pupil-teacher  relationships  is 

For  each  article  a  nationally  or  inter-  discussed  in  scholarly  fashion  by  Doc- 
nationally  known  educator  has  been  tor  Odenwald  who,  through  years  of 
invited  to  make  his  contribution.^  Each  experience  with  disturbed  children, 
is  an  authority  in  his  own  field  of  spe-  "knows  whereof  he  speaks.” 
cialization.  While  all  articles  must  of  The  key  to  what  the  teacher  makes 
necessity  be  brief,  it  is  hoped  that  each  of  the  character  of  his  pupils  is  often 
will  interest  the  teacher  in  further  read-  that  which  the  teacher  himself  is.  If 
ings  along  the  lines  indicated.  he  himself  possesses  a  well-adjusted  per- 

1  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  viewpoints  of  the  individual  authors  ' 
herein  presented  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  editor.  Authors  alone  are  responsible 
for  any  and  all  statements  appearing  in  their  respective  articles. — Ed. 
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sonality  based  on  a  sound  philosophy  of 
hfe,  his  pupils  are  bound  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  at  least  to  some  degree  in  the 
same  direction.  Doctor  Douglass,  who 
has  done  extensive  studies  in  this  area, 
expands  this  vital  key  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  youth  into  morally  good 
citizens. 

Lest  some  teachers  be  dubious  as  to 
the  reahty  and  to  the  depth  of  the  atti¬ 
tudes  their  pupils  hold  toward  them, 
and  their  powers  to  discriminate  among 
teachers.  Doctor  Leeds  offers  an  actual 
study  based  on  the  responses  of  1000 
pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  in  two  different  localities.  Facts 
such  as  he  has  produced  leave  no  doubt 
that  children  have  strong  and  definite 
ideas  about  their  teachers. 

Testing  is  still  a  bugbear  to  some 
teachers  and  to  some  pupils.  Often 
this  is  due  to  the  attitude  toward  tests 
held  by  the  teacher  himself.  Doctor 
Lennon,  who  for  many  years  has  been' 
both  director  of  the  test  division  and  of 
test  research  for  one  of  the  largest  test 
publishing  houses  in  this  country-,  gives 
enlightenment  to  teachers  on  this  point. 
Instead  of  setting  up  a  barrier  betw'een 
teacher  and  pupil,  testing  can  prove  one 
more  element  engendering  desirable 
bonds  of  pupil-teachers  relationships. 

TTiough  some  localities  do  possess 
special  schools  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren,  there  are  many  places  in  this 
country  wherein  a  handicapped  child 
must  attend  a  regular  school  if  he  is 
to  get  any  schooling  at  all.  Then  too, 
there  are  such  whose  handicaps  are  not 
so  great  as  to  prevent  them  from  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  normal  life  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom.  What  teacher  doesn’t 
have  one  or  more  such  in  her  class! 
Doctor  Chevrier’s  vast  experience  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  child 
mak^s  him  eminently  fitting  to  give 
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a  few  pointers  to  teachers  on  this  score. 

If  teacher-pupil  relationships  are  to 
be  maintained  at  a  maximum  the  teach¬ 
er  must  also  function  as  a  human  per¬ 
son.  No  less  and  well-known  an 
authority  than  Doctor  Crane  shows  in 
a  most  interesting  manner  how  the  good 
teacher  really  becomes  a  foster  parent 
to  the  children  he  teaches  day  by  day. 
Indeed  there  is  many  a  good  teacher  in 
our  American  schools  today  who  actu¬ 
ally  is  to  this  or  that  particular  child 
more  of  a  real  parent  than  is  the  child’s 
own  parent  or  parents.  Particularly 
does  a  child  whose  home  life  is  not  all 
that  it  should  be  stand  in  need  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  from  his  teach¬ 
er.  Highly  practical  is  the  advice  Doc¬ 
tor  Crane  offers  teachers. 

An  effort  to  interest  the  teacher  in 
pertinent  research  in  related  fields  is 
provided  by  Doctor  Mech’s  helpful  arti¬ 
cle.  The  implications  for  im.proving 
pupil-teacher  relationships  are  obvious. 

At  times  there  may  be  in  the  class¬ 
room  problems  of  a  lesser  nature  or 
problems  less  easily  discernable  as  such. 
A  little  more  thought  and  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  bring 
these  to  light.  Rather  than  give  a  theo¬ 
retical  discussion  of  such,  the  writer 
presents  a  case  study  drawn  at  random 
from  her  files.  As  the  case  presented 
is,  an  ordinary  one,  the  like  of  which 
will  be  found  in  practically  every  class¬ 
room,  it  is  included  in  order  to  give 
the  teacher,  who  does  not  have  other 
resources  at  his  command,  an  easy  and 
practical  way  in  which  he  may  solve 
similar  problems  in  his  own  classroom. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  brief  discussions 
included  in  this  tcacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships  number  may  serve  as  a  direct  help 
to  those  teachers  who  do  not  have  the 
voluminous  literature  in  the  field  at 
their  command.  To  those  who  do  have 
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such  within  easy  reach  it  is  hoped  that 
this  issue  may  serve  as  a  spark  to  light 
their  latent  interests  and  to  serve  as 
a  stepping  stone  to  further  intensive 
and  extensive  reading  in  the  many  vital 
areas  of  pupil-teacher  relationships. 
Readers  are  also  referred  to  this  editor’s 


three  former  issues  of  EDUCATION; 
namely,  December,  1951,  December, 
1952,  and  November,  1953,  for  arti¬ 
cles  intended  to  help  the  classroom 
teacher  in  the  areas  of  child  develop¬ 
ment,  child  adjustment,  and  child 
guidance. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Introduction  to  Factor  Analysis.  By 
Benjainin  Fruchter.  New  York.  D.  Van 
Xostrand  Company,  Inc.  1954.  xii  -|-  280 

pp. 

With  the  continuous  increase  of  new 
tests  on  the  market,  teachers  are  becom- 
inff  increasingly  aware  of  the  assistance 
given  them  by  interpretations  of  tests  and 
test  results.  In  many  cases  the  statisti¬ 
cal  analyses  are  quite  complicated.  This 
fact  has  le<l  many  an  ordinary  teacher 
to  shy  away  from  all  books  on  statistics. 
In  his  Introffuction  to  Factor  Analysis, 
D(K‘tor  Fruchter  has  clearly  presented  the 
theory,  metho<ls,  and  techniques  of  factor 
analysis  in  a  step-by-step  fashion  that 
will  enable  those  without  expert  mathe¬ 
matical  background  to  follow  easily.  The 
numerous  problems  and  their  answers 
that  have  been  included'  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  average  teacher  who  wishes  to 
investigate  some  problem  and  utilize  fac¬ 
tor  analysis  in  his  research.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  and  their  answers  have  been  so 
arranged  that  the  book  can  be  used  for 
self-instruction  by  those  persons  who  do 
not  have  access  to  an  organized  class. 
Whether  the  teacher  wishes  to  study  the 
underlying  dimensions  of  temperament,  of 
interests  or  atitudes;  whether  he  wishes 
to  measure  the  dimensions  underlying  any 
aspect  of  personality ;  whether  he  wishes 
to  analyze  educational  achievement,  cri¬ 
teria  of  job  performance,  industrial  mo¬ 


rale,  or  social  behavior,  he  has  a  hand¬ 
book  that  will  prove  a  real  help  to  him. — 
SISTEB  MARY  AMATORA,  O.  S.  F.,  Saint 
Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

City  of  God.  By  Fiscar  Marison. 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia :  Corcoran  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  1953. 

.\t  a  time  when  e<lucators  realize  the 
need  of  the  religious  education  of  youth 
along  with  their  mental  and  physical  de¬ 
velopment,  teachers,  too.  will  welcome  new 
and  interesting  books  that  they  might 
recommend  to  others  as  well  as  use  them¬ 
selves.  Many  people  are  acquainted  with 
the  Bible,  yet  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  more  of  the  details  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Christ  and  of  Ills  Mother, 
Mary.  The  four-volume  set  comprising 
the  City  of  Ood  gives  numerous  details  of 
the  birth,  life,  death,  and  assumption  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  as  well  as  of 
the  birth,  life  and  death  of  the  God-Man, 
Christ,  which  two  lives  are  inseparably 
woven.  For  those  who  have  neither  time 
nor  funds  for  the  complete  four-v»)lume 
set,  there  is  a  one-volume  abridged  edi¬ 
tion.  .All  who  are  looking  for  a  deei}er 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life  and 
who  wish  to  know  why  life  is  worthwhile 
as  well  as  the  eternal  values  which  give 
meaning  and  purpose  to  one’s  earthly  life 
will  want  to  read  these  interesting  vol¬ 
umes.— SISTER  MARY  AMATORA,  Saint 
Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Teachers’  Attitudes  Affect 

Children’s  Relationships 

By  LAWRENCE  K.  FRANK 

Psychologist  and  formerly  Director,  Caroline  Zachary  Institute, 

and 

MARY  H.  FRANK, 

Psychologist,  New  York  City 

Editor'g  note:  The  trritiny  team  of  Doctors  Lawrence  K.  and  Mary  H.  Frank  are 
well  known  to  most  teachers  who  hare  used  one  or  more  of  their  many  books.  Titles 
of  their  published  books  include  Projectile  Methods,  Society  As  The  Patient,  Under¬ 
standing  Children's  Play,  The  Nature  of  Human  Nature,  How  to  Help  Your  Child  In 
School,  How  to  Be  A  Woman,  and  others.  Well  over  a  hundred  articles  hare  appeared 
IH  a  rariety  of  professional  journals.  Articles  of  these  authors  have  also  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times,  N.E.A.  Journal,  and  Childhood  Education.  Doctor' Lawrence  K. 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Lasker  .iward  in  Mental  Health  in  1947,  and  Doctor  Mary  H, 
received  the  Parents'  Magazine  award  in  19ii0.  For  a  number  of  years  Doctor  Law¬ 
rence  K.  was  director  of  the  Caroline  Zachary  Institute,  New  York.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Society  for  Research  in  Child  Development,  .American  Psychoso¬ 
matic  Society,  American  Group  Therapy  .Association,  American  Orthopsychiatric  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  others. 

Years  ago  the  adult,  teacher  or 
parent,  had  a  direct  formal,  dis¬ 
ciplinary  relationship  to  the  child. 

The  child,  so  to  speak,  stood  face  to 
face  with  the  adult,  answered  to  him 
for  misconduct,  was  rewarded  by  him 
for  good  conduct,  spoke  lessons  back  to 
the  adult,  learned  from  the  adult. 

Within  each  community  group  rules 
were  more  or  less  the  same  so  that  a 
child  expected  (without  thinking  about 
it)  that  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  the 
next  door  neighbor  and  his  own  parents 
held  out  the  same  rules  about  the  same 
bits  of  behavior  and  meted  out  the  same 
punishments  or  rewards. 

In  this  country'  as  immigration  in¬ 
creased,  the  mingling  of  children  from 
different  groups  in  cities,  towns,  play¬ 
grounds,  schools,  produced  some  up¬ 
heaval  in  this  system  of  authority. 

First  of  all,  a  child  was  wont  to  rebel 
against  restrictions  by  his  parents  if  his 
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friends  were  given  more  freedom.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  children  from  backgrounds  with 
very  harsh  rules  who  went  to  the 
schools,  to  play  on  the  city  block  or  the 
vacant  lot  (in  a  freer  environment 
where  they  are  not  tied  by  kinship  or 
conscience  to  their  neighbor’s  rules) 
were  apt  to  let  “loose.”  Most  of  them 
had  not  grown  up  to  freedom.  That  is, 
they  had  not  learned  any  good  reason 
for  obeying,  except  the  law  of  punish¬ 
ment;  resided  for  property  and  other’s 
rights  without  being  forced  to  do  so 
was  an  unknown  concept  for  such  chil¬ 
dren.  Being  responsible  toward  one’s 
neighbors  and  one’s  government  was  a 
very  unpracticed  bit  of  self-discipline. 
Most  children  read  and  studied  in 
school  about  civic  responsibilities,  it  is 
true.  But  it  remained  rather  vague  in 
terms  of  actual  deeds — since  there  was 
little  chance,  even  in  school,  to  find  out 
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what  it  meant  on  an  everyday,  child¬ 
hood  level  either  at  school  or  at  home. 

There  were  various  groups  in  periods 
of  our  history  whose  families  and  the 
children  in  them  seemed  well-knit, 
happy,  with  rules  and  harshness  tem¬ 
pered  by  love  and  kindnesses.  The 
pioneer  family,  the  Tom  Sawyer  kind 
of  childhood  and  community,  the  child 
of  the  well-knit  kind  of  family  which 
Life  with  Father  portrays, — all  held  a 
quality  of  gentleness  combined  with  the 
tough  rules  and  the  strict  parent  or 
teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  bitterness,  ir¬ 
responsibility’,  confused  and  unhappy 
parents  and  children  existed  where 
adults  or  children  found  the  regulations 
of  their  traditional  groups  too  harsh  to 
live  with  and  yet  were  not  able  by  them¬ 
selves  to  remake  their  own  groups  with 
new  rules  and  new  and  better  ways  of 
doing  things. 

We  have  progressed  from  the  small, 
tight-knit  community  to  the  diffuse,  or 
disorganized,  community.  The  parents 
next  door  have,  let  us  say,  come  from 
another  country,  those  on  the  other  side 
of  us  were  raised  in  the  Middle  West. 
Both  sets  of  parents  have  different  ideas 
about  the  way  you  talk  to  children,  what 
you  expect  of  them,  how  you  punish 
them.  It  seems  impossible,  but  none 
of  the  three  sets  of  parents  see  each 
other  socially.  Their  children  go  to 
different  schools  and  different  churches. 
Each  father  is  not  at  all  sure  of  whether 
he  wants  his  child  to  go  out  with  the 
neighbor’s  child.  How  does  he  know 
what  he’ll  do  (the  child  next  door)? 
What  does  he  know  about  those  people! 

A  World  of  Awareness 

The  children  go  to  the  movies,  see 
television,  and  look  at  picture  maga¬ 
zines.  They  know  about  divorce,  mur¬ 


derers,  kidnappers  and  bombs.  They 
also  know  about  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Hitler,  Stalin,  and 
UMT.  They  know  something  about 
money  worries,  getting  ahead,  movie 
stars,  Cadillacs,  bus  strikes  or  factory 
strikes. 

There  is  a  whole  world  of  awareness 
for  today’s  child  that,  with  its  conflict¬ 
ing  values,  can  give  him  alternately  any 
number  of  nightmares,  dreams  of  gran¬ 
deur,  or  mixed-up  fantasies.  The  fu¬ 
ture  is  a  vast  bargain  basement  disarray 
of  mixed  standards,  of  anxieties,  possi¬ 
bilities,  excitements  and  fears. 

He  senses  the  suspicion  or  anxiety 
about  the  neighbors  in  his  parents’ 
voices  and  feels  the  coolness  of  the 
neighbors’  attitude  to  him. 

As  children  all  over  the  world  have 
done,  he  still  takes  his  main  cues  from 
the  adult  world  he  knows,  both  parents 
and  teachers.  However,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  child  does  not  have  the  same 
community  circle  of  neighbors,  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  who  know  him  and  his 
parents,  as  did  his  ancestors.  He  has 
neither  the  acceptance  and  protection 
provided  by  that  group  (which,  by  the 
way,  can  be  a  very  comforting  accept¬ 
ance),  nor  does  he  have  the  certainty' 
of  set,  clear  standards  and  rules. 

For  his  own  adult  behavior  and  con¬ 
duct,  for  working  with  others,  for  rear¬ 
ing  children,  living  in  a  family,  for 
helping  create  peaceful  communities 
through  his  attitudes  to  other  groups  in 
and  outside  his  own  country,  for  the 
way  he  himself  carries  on  authority-, 
law  making,  inter-personal  relations 
anywhere  with  another  human  being — 
he  needs  models. 

Where  will  he  find  them — those 
authorities  whom  he  knows  well,  and 
who  have  direct  contact  with  him  and 
direct  influence  on  the  way  he  behaves? 
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Today  he  finds  them  at  home  and  in 
school  and  almost  nowhere  else.  Homes 
and  schools  today  are  like  two  beacon 
towers  to  which  a  child  belongs,  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  Child’s  Social  Group 

Above  and  beyond  that,  schools  and 
teachers  have  become  symbols  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  of  the  world  and  the  people  in 
the  world  ‘  beyond  home.  I'hey  stand 
for,  they  hold  out,  values  by  which  the 
child  learns  to  work  out  his  confusions, 
in  a  fair  way,  and  in  terms  which  he 
understands.  Schools  and  teachers  on 
a  small  scale  stand  for  very  special  in¬ 
stitutions  where  all  the  democratic 
learnings  about  equality',  freedom,  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilt)',  group  government, 
authority,  take  place.  School  stands  as 
almost  the  only  social  group  children 
have  today  where  they  come  together 
with  an  adult  and  work  out  in  play¬ 
grounds  and  in  classrooms  common 
codes  of  social  behavior. 

Schools  and  teachers  in  America  are 
no  longer  just  a  place  for  book  reading 
or  spelling  bees.  They  cannot  be  “just” 
another  part  of  the  community.  They 
make  a  community  and  are  models  from 
which  children  learn  to  build  communi¬ 
ties — because  children  come  from  di¬ 
verse,  separated  families,  from  all 
economic,  racial,  religious  groups,  need¬ 
ing  to  find  a  common  ground,  wanting 
to  be  alike,  needing  adults  who  give 
them  the  acceptance  and  strength 
necessary  for  any  formation  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  values. 

So  today  we  have  the  teacher- 
authorit>'  figures,  representing  in  one 
person,  for  a  large  number  of  children, 
the  world  outside  home  w'here  once 
existed  the  group  of  friends  and  Jieigh- 
bors  with  their  common  code  and 
standard  patterns  of  conduct. 


Furthermore,  the  teacher  represents 
the  kind  of  democratic  authority  to 
which  we  strive  and  she  interprets 
democratic  processes:  she  is  not  a  figure 
of  age-old  absolute  authority. 

We  have  to  keep  this  in  mind  today. 
We  are  a  people  who  hold  out  an  ideal 
of  equality,  justice  and  freedom.  As 
children  go  on  through  the  elementary 
and  then  high  school  years,  they  may 
translate  these  ideals  into  useful  ways 
of  managing  their  own  groups,  or  they 
may  become  a  bit  cynical  about  those 
values. 

Devastating  Things  Can  Happen 

With  the  double  uncertainty  outside 
home:  the  unsureness  of  standards,  and 
the  lack  of  adult  acceptance  (or  even 
adult  interest),  the  child  today  also 
leans  heavily  on  his  age-mates  to  prove 
his  worth  and  to  fashion  his  behavior. 
So,  when  adults  are  not  interested  in 
children’s  social  living,  or  when  adults 
withdraw  completely  to  let  children 
make  and  run  their  own  groups,  devas¬ 
tating  things  can  happen. 

For  example,  a  street  “gang”  is  a 
group  of  young  people  managing  their 
own  affairs  without  adult  guidance. 
However,  the  gang  “code”  may  involve 
(a)  domination  of  a  number  of  boys  or 
girls  by  a  few  (b)  unwise  or  destructive 
behavior  or  actions  against  property, 
other  people,  members  of  the  gang. 

The  picture  of  English  public  school 
life  in  Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  is  a 
setting  wherein  adults  had  abdicated 
and  youth  taken  over  their  own  rule — 
in  a  rather  sadistic  and  (today  almost 
ever\'one  agrees)  unwise  way. 

Cliques  in  schools,  teasing,  extreme 
and  harmful  competition,  social  or 
academic,  occur  very  often  among 
school  groups  in  our  own  country.  One 
might  argue  that  such  social  and  intel- 
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lectual  competition  is  good  for  children  may  see  himself  as  bad;  looking  to  the 


and  helps  them  prove  their  worth.  But 
does  it?  For  most  young  people  the 
results  of  being  left  out  of  a  group,  or 
the  price  paid  for  staying  "in”  with 
a  small  few,  involves  self-doubt,  mean, 
harmful  tactics  toward  others,  and,  in 
most  cases,  a  personal  philosphy  of  life 
that  may  be  self-destructive. 

In  classrooms  and  schools  where 
children  are  permitted  and  expected  to 
talk,  play,  work  freely  at  their  level, 
teachers  have  ample  opportunity  to  help 
develop  codes  for  work  and  play 
through  which  each  child  can  grow 
strong  as  a  person. 

The  teacher  could  ask  herself,  “What 
kind  of  authority  do  I  represent  to  these 
children?  Do  young  people  accept  me 
because  I  am  the  ‘boss,’  or  because  I 
represent  a  kind  of  order  that  gives 
them  the  strength  to  think  out  and  say 
what  they  feel  is  right  and  good?” 

"Do  I  give  each  child  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  his  capabilities  and  to 
use  them  so  they  are  recognized  by 
others,  or  do  I  accept  only  one  kind  of 
excellence?” 

A  teacher  affects  the  way  the  child 
feels  about  himself.  The  way  in  which 
she  interprets  a  test,  for  example,  or 
asks  for  work,  or  corrects  his  behavior, 
or  ignores  him,  or  ignores  his,  and 
others,  social  behavior  (to  let  it  take 
care  of  itself)  says  something  to  each 
child.  One  teacher  makes  a  comment 
on  a  child’s  behavior  by  saying,  "This 
just  isn’t  the  sort  of  thing  to  do.  It 
hurts  others  (or,  it’s  unwise,  etc). 
'There  are  many  other  ways  to  have  fun 
that  are  better  for  you,  better  for 
others.”  Another  teacher  says,  “You’re 
bad,  you  disrupt  the  class;  this  will  go 
on  your  report  card.  You’ve  been  like 
this  all  year  and  you’ll  never  get  any¬ 
where.”  Looking  to  the  past,  the  child 


future,  he  may  visualize  the  downgrade 
to  failure. 

Following  this,  the  way  a  child  feels 
about  himself  usually  affects  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  other  children.  As  before  noted, 
today’s  child  may  depend  heavily  on  his 
group  and  look  to  it  for  his  security 
when  adult  acceptance  is  missing  or 
uncertain,  or  when  adult  values  are 
cloudy. 

Let’s  look  at  a  group  of  twelve-year- 
olds.  They  are  normally  competitive 
and  at  the  same  time  unsure  of  them¬ 
selves  in  a  new  stage  of  development. 
Each  one  wants  to  be  “popular,”  each 
one  tries  to  “make  his  mark”  in  the 
class,  and  he  tries  to  “shine”’  wherever 
he  can  do  something  well,  be  it  in 
science,  music,  athletics,  or  by  talking, 
joking,  teasing.  Here  are  the  dynam¬ 
ics  and  possibilities  for  different  kinds 
of  relationships,  friendships,  groupings 
and  for  individual  attitudes  about  one¬ 
self  that  are  directed,  shifted,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  adult’s  attitude  to  the  young 
people’s  behavior  and  work. 

Indirect  Influence 

There  are  many  different  ways  in 
which  one  can  see  the  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  teacher:  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  leader  in  athletics,  let 
us  say,  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls? 
Does  he  dominate  the  social  scene?  Do 
the  others  speak  up  when  they  feel 
game  rules  are  unfair  or  if  trctics  in 
play  are  dishonest?  If  they  don’t — 
why  don’t  they?  Are  they  afraid  of 
losing  his  good  graces?  Will  it  make 
a  difference  in  their  social  or  class 
standing? 

Social  behavior,  social  relationships 
frequently  are  the  “escape  valves”  for 
tensions  or  attitudes  generated  in  chil¬ 
dren  by  adults  at  home  and  in  school. 
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Does  a  child  have  to  run  to  a  clique 
and  stick  to  it  in  order  to  find  recogni¬ 
tion,  or  can  he  find  a  place  for  himself 
to  work  happily  with  help  and  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom?  The  measure 
of  a  man’s  integrity  and  self-trust  lies 
in  his  ability  to  reject  these  groupings 
he  feels  are  unwise  when  he  wants  to. 

But  a  child  has  neither  the  man’s 
stature  nor  his  self-assurance.  The 
child  is  continually  looking  for  the  as¬ 
surance  that  makes  him  strong.  He 
needs  to  build  up  in  himself  with  the 
help  of  adults,  the  confidence  necessary 
for  wise  choices. 

■  Again,  social  rivalry’  in  girls’  or  in 
boys’  groups,  which  can  be  bitter  and 
harmful,  is  often  their  indirect  expres¬ 
sion  that  they  do  not  have  an  accepted 
status  in  adult  eyes  and  need  to  fight 
for  status  among  themselves;  often  they 
fight,  not  openly,  but  by  rather  cruel 
verbal  tactics  (and  who  can  “catch” 
them  there?)  which  can  be  devastating 
as  children  grow  toward  adolescence 
and  need  some  foothold  with  their 
groups. 

Again  we  emphasize  this  point:  In 
the  days  when  adult  values  and  stand¬ 
ards  were  fairly  well  fixed,  a  teacher’s 
attitudes  in  the  classroom  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  touch  a  child  deeply.  The  child 
knew  what  other  adults  (and  other 
children)  expected  and  if  a  teacher  was 
unfair — well,  that’s  the  way  teachers 
were:  “sassy  looks”  and  all  the  rest. 

Today  by  her  attitude  to  each  child 
and  his  work,  the  teacher,  in  a  sense, 
gives  him  an  attitude  for  judging  his 
contemporaries  (and  judging  human 
kind).  How  do  you  reckon  a  person’s 
worth?  Can  you  trust  others?  Can 
you  work  with  them  in  friendhness  and 
generosity  wtihout  being  suspicious  or 
frightened  of  them?  Do  you  bracket 
people  in  pigeonholes  as  A-people,  B- 


people,  and  Failing-people?  Is  top- 
man  the  only  possible  position  for  one 
person  because  he  feels  inside  that 
therein  hes  his  sole  proof  of  acceptance? 

In  general — to  be  friendly,  generous, 
to  settle  disputes,  to  take  rules,  to  make 
good,  solid,  choices  with  integrity  and 
with  the  feeling  that  “this  is  the  wiser 
choice”  (not  just  what  other's  say  is 
best),  to  state  one’s  opinions  without 
fearing  that  one  will  be  dishked  or  re¬ 
jected,  the  child  needs  to  feel  that  it 
is  desirable  and  wise  for  him  and  all 
his  classmates  to  work  toward  this  kind 
of  integrity. 

One  must  remember  that  children 
need  practice  in  getting  to  know  others, 
in  finding  out  what  special  qualities 
other  people  can  offer,  in  discovering 
common  interests.  .This  means  a  con¬ 
tinual  building  on  experiences  together, 
making  mistakes,  finding  out  where  the 
mistakes  he,  and  going  forward  with 
the  new  knowledge  gained  from  having 
met  these  problems  together. 

Atmosphere  of  Confidence 

Common  bonds,  in  marriage  or  in 
families,  grow  out  of  experiences  and 
the  attitude  each  person  takes  to  those 
experiences.  A  shared  experience  of 
any  kind,  even  a  good  fight,  can  create 
new  bonds  between  children  and  adults, 
if  each  one  feels  “I  learned  something," 
if  each  can  go  on  with  humor  and  flexi¬ 
bility  to  build  upon  what  he  has 
learned. 

Likewise,  a  teacher  can  build  in  her 
classroom  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
and  trust.  By  her  attitudes  toward 
a  child’s  mistakes,  toward  his  behavior 
with  others,  she  can  give  him  the  feel¬ 
ing  either  that  he  can  go  on  building 
and  growing,  or  that  mistakes,  unhappy 
incidents,  are  signs  of  failure  and  lack 
of  character. 
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Again,  a  group  of  children  can  be 
profoundly  affected  by  this  atmosphere. 
Just  as  parents’  attitudes  and  words  can 
aggravate  rivalry  and  irritability  in  a 
family,  so  can  a  teacher  create  an  un¬ 
happy  atmosphere  in  the  classroom. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  trust  (a)  in 
the  fair  values  an  adult  holds  and  (b) 
in  their  own  ability  to  make  mistakes 
and  correct  them  without  anxiety  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  relationships 
that  are  friendlv  and  sound. 

The  teacher  should  give  each  child 
the  feeling  he  is  a  person  with  poten¬ 
tialities  who  is  continuing  to  develop 
and  mature,  who  can  build  on  yester-  • 
day’s  mistakes  and  who  learns  how  to 
live  with  others  by  living  and  working 
with  them. 

This  kind  of  atmosphere  gives  the 
child  not  only  an  image  of  himself  and 
his  own  work  as  continually  growing, 
but  also  an  image  of  others  as  growing, 
changing,  developing  people.  It  leaves 
an  open  end  for  growth  so  the  child 
does  not  think  himself  as  eternally  fixed 
in  one  spot.  It  gives  him  the  idea  that 
relationships  are  not  fixed  and  perma¬ 
nent:  that  the  dispute  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  the  day-to^ay  estrangements 
between  friends,  the  “club”  or  clique  of 
the  nine-year-olds,  the  shyness  of  one 
group  member,  or  the  destructiveness 
of  another  does  not  have  to  continue  on 
to  the  next  day  or  the  next  year.  , 

Such  an  atmosphere  created  by 
teacher’s  words  and  her  attitudes  toward 
children’s  behavior  helps  children  de¬ 
velop  strength  in  their  own  relation¬ 
ships  and  offers  them  a  way  of  thinking 
about  other  people  with  a  minimum  of 
fear  and  anxiety. 

Even  with  two-year-olds  on  a  play¬ 
ground  one  can  see  daily  shifts’  in  rela¬ 
tionships  between  children  who  have 
not  been  "pickled”  in  an  image  of  their 


own  badness  or  ungenerousness.  One 
child  enters  the  sandbox,  grabs  an¬ 
other’s  pail,  flings  sand,  and  reiterates 
his  mother’s  words,  “Get  out  (slap). 
You’re  a  bad  boy.” 

Other  children  may  push  each  other 
on  the  slide,  grab  a  toy,  refuse  to  share 
a  bike;  but,  three  months  later,  with¬ 
out  repeated  shaming,  they  are  able  to 
share  happily.  When  mothers  stand 
by  and  show  them  they  are  not  threat¬ 
ened  with  loss  of  toys,  or  loss  of  status, 
by  giving  others  “a  turn,”  they  very 
easily  give  up  “baby”  patterns  for  more 
satisfying  and  more  mature  ones. 

You  CAN  Alter  Your  Behavior 

When  one  thinks  of  the  attitudes  of 
children  and  their  relationships  he 
must  consider  the  growing,  expanding 
person  who  is  ready  to  learn  and 
change.  The  most  tragic  thing  to  see 
is  the  boy  or  girl  who  gradually  (not 
in  one  year)  grows  into  young  adoles¬ 
cence,  into  the  high  school  years,  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  withdrawn,  or 
bitter,  or  destructive.  His  relationships 
to  his  age-mates  grow  more  and  more 
timid  and  fearful;  self-distrust  thickens 
into  a  wall  of  isolation. 

It  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  the 
school  must  take  the  place  of  parents, 
nor  that  it  must  give  the  personal  sense 
of  worth  which  only  parents  can  give; 
schools  or  teachers  cannot  do  that. 

However,  while  parents  can  provide 
the  deep-lying  bases  for  friendliness, 
cooperation,  trust  in  one’s  fellow  man, 
they  cannot  offer  the  child  a  ready-made 
group  in  which  to  work.  His  work  is 
his  own,  his  social  life  is  built  with 
others  and  depends  on  an  inter-related- 
ness  with  his  co-workers  which  is  his 
job  and  an  opportunity  to  use  his  poten¬ 
tialities. 

Furthermore,  with  the  dissolving  of 
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group  ties  and  certainties  in  the  modern 
world,  each  school  is  bound  to  get  its 
share  of  disturbed,  unhappy  children. 
This  alone  can  produce  unsureness  and 
anxiety  in  other  class  members — unless 
teachers  make  fairly  evident  that  such 
disturbance,  in  a  few,  does  not  mean 
absence  of  values  or  order  in  her,  or  in 
the  larger  world.  In  a  teacher  clear¬ 
mindedness  of  what  she  wants  to  fos¬ 
ter  in  each  child  and  what  she  stands 
for  as  an  authority  helps  the  disturbed 
child.  While  her  attitude  may  not  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  deep-seated  personal  wor¬ 
ries,  nevertheless  it  provides  a  social 
framework  which  protects  him  against 
his  own  disorderly,  mixed-up  feelings 
and  offers  him  patterns  that  are  accept¬ 
able  to  his  classmates.  This  attitude  in 
the  dassroom  may  very ’well  serve  as 
a  means  of  giving  the  mixed-up  child 
some  of  the  "hopefulness”  he  needs 
about  his  capacities,  his  ability  to 
change,  his  worthwhileness  in  adult 
eyes' 

When  a  teacher  gets  across  the  idea 
"you  can  alter  behavior;  you  can  grow; 


you  can  change,”  she  has  given  the 
child  a  feeling  for  himself  and  for 
others  that  makes  work,  social  relations, 
experiences,  not  only  worthwhile,  but 
challenging  and  exciting. 

One  builds  barriers  between  himself 
and  others  when  he  is  afraid  of  himself. 
Problems  exist  the  world  over  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  But  problems  in  the 
family,  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  do  not  mean  people  have  reached 
an  end  in  the  road;  problems  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  stop,  look,  think,  see  some¬ 
thing  one  didn’t  see  before  and  then  go 
to  work  with  new  insight  and  knowl¬ 
edge  about  oneself  and  others! 

A  parent’s  words  and  a  teacher’s 
words  build  images  for  children — 
images  of  themselves  and  their  future. 
The  writers  hope  that,  more  and  more, 
these  adults  build  with  their  attitudes 
not  a  static  snapshot  of  a  child,  but 
moving  pictures  in  3-D  which  keep 
children  curious,  alive  and  eager  for  the 
future  with  its  jobs,  its  friendships,  its 
satisfaction  in  doing  things  with  and 
for  others. 


Effective  Interpersonal  Relations 
in  the  Classroom: 

A  Psychological  Interpretation 

By  LESTER  NICHOLAS  RECTENWALD 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Villanova  University,  Villanova,  Pennsylvania 

Editor’s  note:  Doctor  Lester  M.  Kecktcnirald’s  interesting  discussion  of  the  in¬ 
terpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom  gives  to  teachers  a  number  of  pointers  which 
they  will  consider  valuable.  His  experience  in  counseling  and  guidance  gives  a  ring 
of  authority  to  his  message.  Doctor  Recktenwald  has  served  as  director  of  student 
personnel  in  Bellmore,  New  York,  as  guidance  director  in  Oak  Ridge  (Tennessee) 
schools,  at  City  College  of  New  York,  at  Marquette  University,  at  the  .\rchdiocesan 
Veteran's  .Advisement  Center,  New  York  City,  and  at  Loyola  University  of  the  flouth 
in  New  Orleans.  About  a  dozen  of  Doctor  Recktenwald’s  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  ./ournal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vocational  Outdance  Journal,  Occupations,  School 
and  Society,  The  Scientific  Monthly,  the  New  Scholasticism.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
several  books  including  “Quidance  and  Counseling,”  "My  Plan  Book,”  and  a  book  of 
poems  entitled  "Hail,  Tomorrow.”  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Psychological  a«- 
sociation  and  of  the  .American  College  Personnel  Association. 

IT  IS  THE  thesis  of  this  article  that  in  this  discussion.  Suffice  to  say  that 
interjjersonal  relations  within  the  class-  no  curriculum  is  dynamic  unless  the 
room  (instructor-student;  stiident-stu-  whole  personality  of  the  learner  is  taken 
dent)  can  be  more  effective  when  cer-  into  account. 

tain  psychological  functions  are  per-  Moreover,  no  attempt  is  made  in  this 
formed.  No  claim  is  made  that  sound  discussion  to  be  prescriptive  in  assign- 
guidance,  counseling,  and  psychological  ing  certain  psychological  functions  to 
services  are  the  sole  answer  to  effective  definite  personnel.  Too  much  depends 
interf)ersonal  relations  because  affective-  on  particularizing  conditions.  Yet,  if 
ly  charged  areas  of  instruction,  too,  are  an  institution  is  so  situated  that  special- 
indispensible.  The  educational  insti-  ized  personnel,  well  trained  and  com- 
tution  or  responsible  unit  thereof  will  petent,  is  available,  it  ought  to  allocate 
have  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  de-  several  functions  to  the  counselor,  psy- 
votedly  exclusively  to  intellectual  educa-  chologist,  or  similarly  designated  officer, 
tion  and  rational  appeals  or  whether  its  If  guidance  is  to  be  classroom-centered 
sphere  should  not  also  include  appeals  rather  than  part  of  an  over-all  organi- 
to  the  affective  life  of  the  learner,  zation  of  the  three  specialties  of  instruc- 
While  the  latter  is  also  a  psychological  tion,  guidance,  and  administration,  (4, 
problem*  as  well  as  a  question  of  edu-  page  150.)  the  major  weight  falls  on 
cational  philosphy,  it  is  of  less  concern  the  instructor.  In  the  latter  instance, 

*  “Psychological”  in  the  sense  here  used  refers  to  the  activities  of  knowing 
and  wanting  as  well  as  to  the  exte*rnal,  observable  activities  which  accompany  or 
are  the  outcomes  of  knowledge  and  emotion.  This,  in  substance,  is  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  the  term  by  Gasson,  John  A.  in  Arnold  and  Qasson’s  The  Human  Person. 
(See  reference  1.) 
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it  becomes  increasingly  more  clear  that 
training  in  the  indicated  areas  to  rein¬ 
force  preparation  of  the  instructor  must 
be  provided  if  he  is  to  perform  this  psy¬ 
chological,  teaching-guidance,  or  en¬ 
riched  teaching  function  adequately. 
The  author  sees  the  following  as  basic 
to  the  development  of  more  effective 
interpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom. 

1.  Knowing  the  Learner 

2.  Providing  for  Individual  Differ¬ 
ences 

3.  Inducing  Personality  Growth  and 
Development 

4.  Information-Giving 

5.  Counseline 

6.  Referral 

Knowing  the  Learner 

Knowing  the  learner  is  basic  al¬ 
though  knowledge  undoubtedly  can  be 
imparted  without  more  than  a  superfi¬ 
cial  understanding  of  the  learner.  One 
illustration  of  not  knowing  the  learner 
is  that  of  the  radio  speaker  in  relation 
to  his  unseen  audience.  Hearers  do 
learn  to  a  degree;  at  least  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  audience  who  are  receptive, 
by  reason  of  interest,  motivation,  and 
appropriate  intellectual  level,  to  the 
speaker’s  thoughts,  are  taught  in  a 
fashion.  But  in  instances  such  as  this, 
obtaining  foreknowledge  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  group  is  gener¬ 
ally  either  impractical  or  unavailable. 
In  the  classroom,  however,  where  in¬ 
structor-student  relationships  are  con¬ 
tinued  from  day  to  day  and  where 
information  is  obtainable,  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  Effective  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  can  be  brought  about 
when  the  professional  person  in  charge 
of  the  classroom  knows  the  backgrounds, 
abihties,  limitations,  interests,  motiva¬ 
tions,  and  potentialities  of  the  learner. 

For  these  purposes,  many  means  are 


available:  The  cumulative  record,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  the  autobiography, 
check  hsts  and  rating  scales,  and  the 
interview  are  among  the  most  common. 
In  the  use  of  these  aids  to  knowing  the 
learner,  cautions  need  to  be  observed. 
Knowing  what  data  are  adequate  and 
what  are  signficant,  and  disregarding  or 
minimizing  the  non-significant  to  go 
beyond  to  the  relevant  are  important 
distinctions  to  be  made.  One  may 
have  knowledge  of  the  chronological  age 
of  the  learner,  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  may  or  may  not  be  teachable, 
knowledge  of  the  mental  age  may  be 
much  more  significant.  Knowing  that 
a  given  child  is  an  only  child  may  be 
inadequate  information  without  the 
further  knowledge  that  a  lack  of  sibling 
relationships  in  the  home  is  being  met 
by  healthy  surrogate  relationships. 
These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied 
manifold. 

From  day  to  day  associations  with 
the  mentalities  and  behavioral  charac¬ 
teristics — with  the  character,  intelli¬ 
gence,  physique,  temperament,  and 
social  responses  of  the  learner,  the  in¬ 
structor  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  note 
strengths  and  deficiencies  of  those 
under  his  charge.  Giftedness  in  math¬ 
ematics,  geometry,  or  in  any  skill  sub¬ 
ject,  or  potentiality  for  personahty 
growth  in  certain  directions  can  readily 
come  under  the  purview  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  This  is  equally  true  of  limitations. 
Strengths  may  indicate  fields  for  further 
exploration '  and  development;  limita¬ 
tions  may  negate  choices  in  the  indicat¬ 
ed  areas  of  deficiencies  or  point  to  areas 
for.  strengthening. 

Providing  for  Individual  Differences 

When  adequate  and  significant 
knowledge  of  the  learner  has  been  as¬ 
certained,  the  next  task  is  to  provide 
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for  the  discovered  differences.  This  is 
not  to  deny  a  common  human  nature 
which  is  the  “person,”  demanding  a 
common  core  of  learnings  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

“By  person  we  mean  the  very  sub¬ 
stance  of  man,  the  subject  of  his 
actions,  that  is,  what  is  unchangable  in 
him.  Everyone,  by  reason  of  his  spiri¬ 
tual  soul,  is  a  person  from  the  moment 
of  conception.  Being  a  person  does 
not  change  or  grow;  it  is  immutable.” 
(5  page  6.) 

At  the  same  time,  uniqueness  of  the 
individual  learner’s  personality  must  be 
taken  into  account.  It  begins  with  the 
differentiating  factors  met  at  birth.  As 
these  same  authors  have  stated: 

“Very  early  in  life,  human  beings 
exhibit  great  individual  differences  in 
their  sensitivity  to  various  kinds  of  sense 
’  stimuli  .  .  .  Upon  these  initial  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  feeling-tones  engendered  by 
different  sense  stimuli,  many  nuances 
of  adult  personality  are  based.”  C5, 
page  128.) 

This  singularity  of  personality  growth 
and  development  extends  through  sub¬ 
sequent  sensory  experiences,  and,  as 
well  through  perceptual,  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  and  value  experiences,  giving  dir¬ 
ection  and  orientation  to  one  individual 
which  is  different  from  that  of  another, 
sometimes  markedly  so,  eventually 
channeling  into  a  “hfe  style”.  To  aid 
in  the  development  of  unique  life  styles 
built  upon  the  unchanging  base  of  the 
“person,”  grouping  techniques,  various 
enriching  and  minimum  essentials 
plans,  individual  instruction,  and  many 
other  methods  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
the  end  that  the  psychological  growth 
of  the  individual  may  take  place,  so  far 
as  humanly  possible,  at  a  rate  most 
natural  to  a  given  learner. 


Inducing  Personality  Growth 
and  Development 

Effective  interpersonal  relations  in 
the  classroom  can  be  enhanced  by  a 
definite  objective  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structor  to  induce  personality  growth 
and  development.  “Personality”  in  the 
sense  here  used  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  naive  meaning  of  the  term 
which  loosely  has  denoted  “ability”  to 
get  along  with  others”.  In  the  psycho¬ 
logical  sense  of  the  term,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  harmonious  and  inte¬ 
grated  development  of  the  entire  per¬ 
sonality,  not  only  that  aspect  of  it  which 
relates  to  social  responses. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  in¬ 
structor  may  not  put  the  learner  into 
a  passive  state.  As  Gasson  has  indi¬ 
cated,  (1,  page  218.)  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  individual  are  active 
in  nature  and  each  p>erson  must  take 
an  active  part  in  his  own  development 
through  the  exercise  of  deliberate  con¬ 
trol  and  self-determination.  If  person- 
ahty  growth  and  development  in  this 
sense  is  to  be  an  objective  of  organized 
education  and  not  only  a  phenonemon 
brought  to  fruition  in  non-educational 
institutional  settings,  the  student  must 
take  an  active  part  in  his  own  psycho¬ 
logical  growth.  The  psychologist,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  less  than  forward  looking  edu¬ 
cators,  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
training  of  automatons  as  he  is  in  the 
development  of  human  beings,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  when  the 
student  is  taking  an  active  part  in  his 
own  growth.  “The  great  opportunity 
for  teachers”,  says  Fitzpatrick,  an  edu¬ 
cator,  “is  in-  the  stimulation  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  learning  activity  of 
the  student.”  (3,  page  104.)  This 
is  undoubtedly  true  at  all  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation,  more  at  some,  less  at  others. 
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And  also,  more  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  than  under  other  conditions, 
brought  about  by  such  practical  matters 
as  class  size,  intellectual  level  of  the 
learner,  and  other  factors  influencing 
learning  and  not  directly  controllable 
by  the  instructor. 

That  these  uncontrollable  conditions 
do  influence  the  instructor’s  modus  op- 
erandi  to  a  marked  degree  seems  rather 
clear.  The  instructor  with  ten  or 
twelve  students  can  undeniably  allow 
more  self-directed  learning  than  ones 
with  thirty-  or  more.  And  undoubted¬ 
ly,  the  higher  abihty  and  more  highly 
motivated  levels  can  be  stimulated  to 
seek  out  learnings  more  readily  than 
the  lower.  The  transference  of  self- 
directed  learning,  therefore,  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  consistent  with  a  proper 
assessment  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  instructor  operates  with  the 
view  constantly  to  improving  them  in 
the  direction  of  a  practical  ideal. 

/  n  formation-Givi  ng 

This  function  does  not  include  in¬ 
struction  in  the  subject  matter  of  a  dis¬ 
cipline,  per  se.  It  rather  encompasses 
orientation  data  for  the  present  and 
future  use  of  the  learner  as  he  advances 
in  psychological  growth.  It  may  in¬ 
clude  information  about  vocations  and 
occupations  when  such  data  is  related 
to  the  instructional  topics  of  the  subject 
or  subjects  taught.  When  guidance  is 
classroom  centered,  it  may  well  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  instructor’s  psy¬ 
chological  function.  In  the  "specialist” 
type  of  organization,  it  will,  in  its  more 
intricate  and  involved  inter-relation¬ 
ships,  be  within  the  compass  of  a  coun¬ 
seling  psychologist  or  other  guidance 
specialist. 


Counseling 

Interpersonal  relations  in  the  class¬ 
room  are  made  more  effective,  too, 
when,  by  means  of  psychological  coun¬ 
seling,  the  instructor  comes  to  know  the 
learner  more  accurately  and  the  learner 
comes  to  know  himself  more  accurately 
through  self-knowledge,  self-acceptance, 
and  the  establishment  or  discovery  of 
the  self-ideal  gained  thereby.  As  St. 
Augustine  has  said;  "...  men  go 
abroad  to  admire  the  heights  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  mighty  billows  of  the  sea,  the 
broad  tides  of  rivers,  the  compass  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  circuits  of  the  stars, 
and  pass  themselves  by  ...  ”  (Bk.  X, 
page  181.)  It  is  fitting  that  services 
be  provided  whereby  the  learner  will 
not  bypass  himself  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  he  will  not  understand  unless  he 
understands  himself  first.  G)unseling 
would  aid  in  providing  such  self-under- 
standing. 

Generally  speaking,  the  classroom’s 
instructor’s  time  as  well  as  physical  and 
other  facilities,  are  limited  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  counseling.  And  even  more 
significantly,  teaching  and  counseling, 
although  possessing  points  of  similar¬ 
ity,  are  quite  distinct  disciplines.  (5, 
pages  115-117.).  For  these  reasons, 
the  educational  institution  is  fortun¬ 
ately  circumstanced  if  it  has  the  services 
of  a  counseling  psychologist  because  the 
problems  of  deviants  of  whatever  psy¬ 
chological  character  can  be  more  readi¬ 
ly  and  validly  isolated  in  face-to-face 
situations.  Most  occupational  estab¬ 
lishments  of  complex  organization  have 
specialized  personnel  to  facilitate  the 
isolation  and  disposition  of  their  parti¬ 
cular  kinds  of  extraordinary  problems. 
Undoubtedly,  for  economic  causes,  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  have  lagged  in  this 
respect.  .  Certainly,  thinking  on  the 
question  has  far  outdistanced  practice. 
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Referral  Function 

No  matter  how  psychologically  pro¬ 
ficient  the  instructor  may  be,  typical 
classroom  situations  contain  extreme 
mental,  behavioral,  and  other  deviants 
who  will  need  to  be  referred  to  special¬ 
ized  personnel.  Problems  of  health 
will  need  to  be  referred  to  the  nurse  or 
doctor,  theological  or  religious  questions 
to  the  priest-confessor-chaplain,  exces¬ 
sive  emotional  attachments  or  the  psy¬ 
chopathic  personality,  to  mention  but 
a  few,  will  need  the  help  of  specialists 
in  the  field  of  psychology  or  psychiatry. 
No  instructor  can  be  expected  to  treat 
problems  of  such  kinds  and  others  of 
equally  complex  character.  The  best 
that  can  be  expected  is  the  ability, 
training,  and  acuity  to  recognize  them 
and  then  to  initiate  steps  to  have  them 
properly  referred. 

Concluding  Statement 

That  fact  that  education  is  directed 
toward  the  whole  man  affords  no  basis 
for  the  insistence  that  one  person  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  educational  and 
psychological  growth  of  the  learner. 
For  practical  purposes,  also,  the  learner, 
as  well  as  being  a  whole  person  must  be 
“segmented”  so  that  some  attention  can 
be  given  to  his  specialized  needs.  Just 
as  the  eye  has  its  special  needs  and  the 


body  in  relation  to  the  eye  and  all  other 
parts  has  its  general  needs,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  learner  has  both  general  and 
special  requirements.  Can  the  instruc¬ 
tor  supply  both?  In  the  light  of  this 
discussion,  the  answer  must  be  a  quali¬ 
fied  “no”.  Should  he  restrict  himself 
to  general  needs  as  exemplified  in  sound 
instruction  in  his  subject  area?  The 
answer  again  is  a  qualified  “no”.  If  he 
does  restrict  himself,  he  will  corres¬ 
pondingly  limit  effectiveness  in  inter¬ 
personal  relations  in  the  classroom  un¬ 
less  specialized  needs  are  met  elsewhere 
within  the  institutional  or  cultural 
setting. 

Now,  it  may  be  contended  that  no 
instructor,  or,  at  most,  but  a  few  in¬ 
structors,  can  be  psychologically  profi¬ 
cient  as  well  as  thoroughly  subject- 
matter  grounded  and  that  the  functions 
outlined  are  beyond,  if  not  the  capabih- 
ties,  then  of  the  time  limits  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  instructor.  The  author,  lacking 
empirical  data  on  this  question,  must 
remain  opinionless.  It  is  a  fitting  sub¬ 
ject  for  inquiry.  The  only  point  he 
wishes  to  make  is  that  somewhere  in 
the  institutional  framework  or  cultural 
milieu,  the  psychological  needs  of  the 
individual  must  be  met.  If  they  are 
not,  the  effectiveness  of  interpersonal 
relations  will  be  reduced. 
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Mental  Health  and  the  Schoolroom 

By  ROBERT  P.  ODENWALD 
Psychiatrist  and  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Child  Psychiatry 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor's  note:  With  his  vast  experience  in  psychiatry  and  especially  child  psy¬ 
chiatry,  Doctor  Robert  P.  Odenicald  brings  a  urcalth  of  valuable  information  to  the 
classroom  teacher.  With  one  of  his  recent  publications  having  been  reprinted  in  at 
least  fire  different  languages.  Doctor  Odentcald  has  become  an  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  authority.  Numerous  articles  and  pamphlets  both  for  parents  and  for  teachers 
hare  come  from  his  prolific  pen.  Some  of  the  journals  m  irhich  his  writings  hare 
appeared  include  The  American  .fournal  of  Psychiatry,  The  Medical  Annals  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  American  Journal  of  Psychotherapy,  The  Homiletic  and  Pastoral 
Rerietr,  The  Journal  of  Child  Psychiatry,  The  Family  Digest,  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  Jubilee,  Abstinence  Digest,  The  Sign,  and  others.  Other  tcorks  include  “The 
Child  and  Problems  of  Today,”  “The  Differences  of  Sexes  i»  Regards  to  Marriage 
Counseling,”  “Problem  Parents  and  Problem  Children,”  “The  Father — An  Important 
Factor  in  the  Development  of  the  Child,”  and  so  forth.  Doctor  Odentcald  holds  degrees 
both  from  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort  Universities.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic 
American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology,  The  Board  of  Psychiatric  Examiner* 
Netr  York,  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  American  Medical  Association, 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  .American  Sociological  Society,  The  Menninger 
Foundation,  The  Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Psychotherapy,  and  others. 


UPON  THE  emotional  maturity  and 
emotional  well-being  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  depends  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  children  of  today  will 
be  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  arid  the 
kind  of  citizens  they  will  be,  depends 
largely  upon  our  schools.  The  child 
from  the  age  of  five  or  six  up  to  adult¬ 
hood  spends  the  greater  portion  of  his 
hfe  in  school.  The  full  import  of  these 
years  in  the  development  of  the  child 
cannot  be  gauged,  but  certainly  next  to 
the  influence  of  his  home-life  the  efiects 
of  school-life  are  the  most  important 
factors  influencing  his  psychological 
and  sociological  development.  His  ca¬ 
pacity  for  independent  thinking,  his 
feehngs  of  security  and,  therefore,  his 
willing  acceptance  of  responsibility,  will 
be  determined  in  these  formative  years. 

Since  so  much  time  is  spent  in 
school,  and  since  the  teacher  plays  such 
an  important  role,  often  assuming  the 
role  of  parent-substitute  or  “parent- 
supplement”,  then,  certainly,  improved 


teacher-pupil  relationships  can  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  mental  and  emotional 
maturation  of  the  pupils,  for  the 
healthy,  comfortable  adjustments  to 
their  schoolroom  experiences  will  carry 
over  to  adulthood  and  fortify  them  for 
the  social  strains  they  will  encounter. 

More  than  the  3  R’s 

Education  should  mean  more  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils  than  the  imparting 
of  the  three  R’s  by  the  former  to  the 
latter.  It  was  once  thought  that  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  certain  amount  of  basic  facts 
would  provide  a  desirable  adult.  Such 
education  is  no  less  a  responsibility  of 
the  school  today,  but  acquisition  of  fac¬ 
tual  knowledge  alone  is  not  enough. 
Modern  education  should  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  whole  in¬ 
dividual.  "The  whole  child  goes  to 
school.”  Education  is  now  taking  an 
interest  in  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  child  as  a  means  of  enabling  him 
to  studv  and  learn  more  effectivelv. 
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Quite  recently  a  similar  concept  has 
taken  on  importance  in  regard  to  the 
mental  aspect  of  his  development.  New 
concern  is  being  shown  regarding  the 
emotional  well-being  of  the  child  as 
a  prerequisite  to  effective  learning. 
Therefore,  the  school  is  coming  to  re¬ 
cognize  the  role  it  must  play  in  evalu¬ 
ating  and  developing  the  whole  individ¬ 
ual,  physically,  intellectually,  socially, 
and  emotionally. 

Furthermore,  there  is  at  present  in 
this  country  a  growing  concern  over  the 
necessity  for  adding  religious  training 
to  complete  the  concept  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  role.  Education  theoretically  is 
adopting  these  new  attitudes  toward  its 
'own  function  in  the  training  of  future 
adults;  practically,  much  is  still  to  be 
attained. 

Individual  teachers  frequently  do  not 
see  the  broad  scope  of  their  work  nor 
its  implications.  Some  teachers  have 
too  little  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  children  as  individuals.  Others 
have  too  little  emotional  balance  within 
themselves  to  give  their  pupils  an  emo¬ 
tional  development  that  will  produce 
well-rounded  adults. 

When  the  educational  system  takes 
as  its  sole  or  primary  function  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  the  child,  it  fails 
in  its  broader  goal  of  developing  the 
individual  as  a  whole.  The  main  func¬ 
tion  of  education  should  be  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  abilities  contributing  to 
a  wholesome  personality,  for  within  a 
decade  or  two  the  grown  child  'will 
assume  his  place  as  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  community.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  should  not  be  concerned  with 
simple  factual  learning  placing  empha¬ 
sis  upon  intelligence  alone,  but  rather 
on  helping  each  child  to  develop  into 
a  happv,  useful  member  of  society  at 
his  own  intellectual  level. 


A  Crucial  Point 

One  of  the  most  crucial  points  in 
modern  education  is  the  competitive 
marking  system  and  the  undue  compe¬ 
tition  that  it  causes.  Not  only  does 
over-emphasis  on  "smartness”  lead  to 
a  distaste  for  school  in  those  less- 
favored,  but  it  encourages  cheating.  So 
long  as  the  teacher  regards  intellectual 
achievement  as  the  sole  test  of  the  edu¬ 
cative  process,  she  will  rely  entirely  on 
class  competition  and  set  up  a  hierarchy 
among  her  pupils.^  As  has  been  said, 
"People  will  behave  only  in  ways  that 
are  appropriate  to  their  own  pictures  of 
themselves.  People  who  have  learned 
to  think  of  themselves  as  competent, 
successful  and  acceptable,  will  under¬ 
take  more  tasks  and  persist  longer 
against  difficulties  than  those  who  have 
found  that  they  are  of  lesser  competence 
and  inferior.  It  is  a  profligate  waste 
of  themselves  as  mediocre,  incompetent, 
or  failures  at  activties  which  are  social¬ 
ly  desirable  and  even  essential.  Every 
person  who  accepts  such  a  concept  of 
himself  cuts  down  the  standard  of  hv- 
ing,  the  safety,  and  the  security  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  becomes  less  of  an 
asset  and  more  of  a  liability.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  many  of  our  schools 
are  now  doing  by  requiring  all  children 
to  compete  in  a  narrow  range  of  verbal 
activities,  and  giving  recognition  only 
to  the  winners. 

The  teacher  must  realize  that  each 
student,  in  order  to  acquire  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  feeling  of  c(wnp)etence  and  accepta¬ 
bility,  must  grow  up  having  successful 
experience  in  school  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  The  student  must  also  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  an  active  member  of 
the  group,  accepted  by  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  and  by  his  teacher,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  sense  of  security  necessary  for 
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his  personality  development.  Rejection 
by  the  group  may  arouse  a  feehng  of 
offishness  or  aloneness  that  ultimately 
becomes  a  mental  or  emotional  problem. 

Competition  versus  Self-Realization 

Therefore,  in  order  to  improve  the 
teacher-pupil  relationship  as  well  as  to 
stimulate  interest  in  study,  the  wise 
teacher  will  eliminate  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  competition  among  her  students. 
Every  child  has  an  inner  urge  toward 
self-realization  and  acceptance  by  his 
associates.  Unless  a  feehng  of  coopera¬ 
tive  efiFort  is  aroused,  tension  arises. 
No  child  willingly  falls  behind  his 
classmates,  however  much  he  pretends 
an  indifference  to  failure.  No  task 
should  be  assigned  to  him  that  is  be¬ 
yond  his  capability,  for  he  deeply  de¬ 
sires  the  approval  of  his  teacher  and 
his  classmates.  Approval  is  a  basic 
need  of  everyone,  of  whatever  age.  The 
individual  who  can  gain  approval  of  his 
efforts  will  seek  and  enjoy  responsibihty. 

As  a  recent  writer  has  emphasized, 
the  process  of  assigning  grades  increases 
the  emotional  conffict  among  children 
until  it  becomes  a  bugaboo.  The  pupils 
become  apple-ix)hshers  and  display  their 
anxiety  openly;  and  proper  motivation 
for  study  is  destroyed.  The  child 
should  be  trained  to  compete  against 
himself,  i.  e.,  to  try  to  better  his  own 
efforts;  to  develop  his  own  potentiali¬ 
ties;  to  accomphsh  that  which  he  is 
capable  of  doing.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  has  an  ageless  application. 
Each  one  should  strive  to  do  the  best 
that  he  is  able,  and  that  teacher  is  sadly 
in  error  who  looks  upon  anyone’s  best 
as  mediocre.  Even  on  a  theoretical 
basis  such  accomphshment  is  only  in 
a  relative  sense  mediocre;  in  an  absolute 
sense  it  is  su|)erior.  As  one  educator 
has  said,  the  standards  to  be  attained 
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by  the  class  should  not  be  those  easily 
reached  by  the  superior  child,  but  those 
which  most  of  the  pupils  can  achieve, 
and  some  goals  should  be  those  that  all 
can  reach. 

Something  to  Contribute 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  training 
to  social  consciousness  is  to  make  the 
individual  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of 
society  because  he  has  something  to 
contribute  to  it.  Too  frequently  the 
classroom  is  a  field  of  favorites  where 
only  the  chosen  ones  are  allowed  to  con¬ 
tribute  anything  of  their  own,  either  by 
doing  little  tasks  for  the  teacher  or  by 
showing  the  excellence  of  the  class  by 
their  recitations  when  visitors  are  to  be 
impressed,  or  by  being  the  leaders  in 
such  class  activities  as  sports,  dramatics, 
and  debates.  The  other  less-gifted  or 
less-fawning  members'  of  the  class  are 
made  to  feel  that  they  are,  to  some 
degree,  leeches  on  society  with  no  posi¬ 
tive  role  to  play  in  community  activi¬ 
ties.  When  a  child  is  unfavorably 
compared  with  another,  his  personal 
worth  seems  questioned.  This  fault  is 
evident  in  all  competitive  school  activi¬ 
ties.  Obviously,  everyone  cannot  excel. 
A  competent  teacher  should  eliminate 
the  keen  competition  that  so  frequently 
surrounds  these  activities,  and  motivate 
the  students  to  enter  them  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  and  self-improvement  they  can 
receive  from  these  activities. 

The  years  sp)ent  in  school  are  highly 
important  in  the  socialization  of  the 
child.  Even  first-graders  may  show 
strong  prejudices,  deep  anxieties,  or 
great  hostility.  When  these  occur  in 
children  it  is  often  the  teacher  who 
must  interpret  this  behavior  and  explain 
its  social  significance.  '  During  school 
years  the  child  is  sure  to  come  into 
contact  with  ideas  and  ideals  other 
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than,  even  opposed  to,  those  he  learned 
at  iiome.  These  may  come  from  teach¬ 
ers,  books,  or  fellow  students.  The 
child  must  he  taught  not  to  accept  ab¬ 
jectly  the  readymade  concepts  dealt  out 
to  him,  but  to  think  for  himself,  to 
reason  out  his  own  decisions,  to  form 
his  own  philosophy  of  life.  This  by 
no  means  suggests  that  he  should  devel¬ 
op  a  contra-mindedness,  objecting  for 
the  sake  of  argument  and  to  assert  him¬ 
self.  It  means  that  he  should  weigh 
one  concept  against  another  and  accept 
what  he  determines  is  right. 

The  teacher  who  is  harsh  and  arbi¬ 
trary  in  the  classroom  is  as  much  a 
social  handicap  to  the  child  as  is  the 
despotic  parent.  The  child  in  his  an¬ 
ger  at  being  “bossed”  may  spend  his 
time  dreaming  of  revenge,  or  may  plan 
destructive  acts.  Absolute  submission 
is  unnatural  and  unhealthy.  A  child 
who  learns  to  regard  authority  as  an 
unreasoning  police  force  is  not  apt  to 
respect  authority  in  later  life.  These 
attitudes  can  lead  to  severe  antisocial 
behavior  in  later  years,  if  not  at  an  early 
age. 

Two  Immature  Teachers 

One  can  hardly  expect  an  emotion¬ 
ally  immature  teacher  to  develop  sound 
emotional  reactions  in  her  students,  for 
it  is  characteristic  of  emotional  imma¬ 
turity  that  it  begets  its  own  kind. 
There  are  two  principle  emotionally  im¬ 
mature  types  of  teachers  worthy  of 
mention.  The  first  is  the  one  who  in 
her  demand  for  strict  adherence  to  her 
set  of  rules  thwarts  all  initiative,  origin¬ 
ality  and  spontaniety,  thereby  promot¬ 
ing  a  pathologic  submission  that  crushes 
the  individuality  of  the  child.  This 
teacher  instead  of  exemplifying  a  heal¬ 
thy  personality  of  mental  and  social 
attitudes  which  children  can  copy  and 


make  a  part  of  their  own  responsibili¬ 
ties,  is,  instead,  looked  upon  by  the 
children  as  a  terrifying  tyrant.  She 
vents  the  wrath  of  her  own  emotional 
sufferings  upon  the  children  in  the 
most  formative  years  of  their  lives.  She 
is  sometimes  an  expert  oral  sadist  cap¬ 
able  of  inflicting  greater  pain  than  she 
would  if  she  were  permitted  to  punish 
them  physically — a  punishment  she 
might  really  enjoy.  The  instnunents 
she  uses  to  inflict  her  punishment  are 
rigid  authority,  unexplained  criticism, 
“smart”  sarcasm,  and  humiliation  of  the 
child  before  others,  shrivelling  his  soul 
with  her  superiority.  These  teachers, 
and  they  are  not  few,  often  have  parti¬ 
cular  pets  among  the  class  and  these 
pupils  often  suffer  as  severely  at  the 
hands  of  other  students  as  do  the  un¬ 
favored  ones  at  the  hands  of  the  teach¬ 
er,  for  the  less  favored  ones,  because  of 
jealousy,  hostility,  and  guilt-sense,  seek 
revenge. 

The  other  tyj)e  of  emotionally  im¬ 
mature  teachers  is  the  one  who  is  as 
lovable  as  her  antithesis  is  detestable. 
She  is  hopelessly  sentimental  toward 
the  children.  Nothing  that  they  may 
do  is  ever  wrong.  She  is  so  easy  going 
she  cannot  bring  herself  to  discipline 
the  “little  darlings”,  nor  does  she  even 
think  such  a  correction  necessary.  She 
has  an  endless  repertoire  of  excuses  for 
them  to  other  teachers,  to  the  principal, 
and  to  the  parents.  She  gives  so  little 
guidance  to  the  pupils,  they  not  only 
take  advantage  of  her  kindliness  by  ob- 
streprous  conduct,  but  they  are  uneasy 
and  uncertain  and  resentful  that  they 
are  making  no  progress. 

Both  of  these  teachers  burden  their 
pupils  with  emotional  problems.  The 
rigid  dictatorial  teacher  fears  she  will 
lose  the  "respect”  of  the  pupils  if  she 
permits  the  least  insubordination.  Her 
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sternness  instills  a  stubborness  and  re¬ 
sentment  of  autborit)’.  Her  gross  in¬ 
justices  cause  them  to  develop  a  sense 
of  general  injustice,  continuously  han¬ 
dicapping  their  social  adjustments.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  overprotective 
teacher  hurts  her  pupils  either  by  giving 
them  a  false  sense  of  security  in  which 
they  expect  everyone  to  condone  their 
errors  and  willful  negligence,  or  they 
become  weak  individuals  incapable  of 
making  decisions  or  accomplishing  any¬ 
thing  on  their  own. 

An  Atmosphere  of  Acceptance 

The  teacher  must  lead  the  youth 
from  immaturity  to  maturity’,  from  ig¬ 
norance  to  wisdom,  from  family  living 
to  community  living.  If  the  teacher 
presents  any  of  these  goals  as  distasteful 
or  unsatisfying,  then  the  students  will 
hardly  desire  them  or  strive  to  attain 
them.  Her  eflForts  should  be  "directed 
toward  increasing  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
adjust  to  exterior  and  interior  stress,  to 
enhance  his  capabilities  to  live  a  pro¬ 
ductive,  satisfying  life  and  to  aid  him 
in  maintaining  mental  health  as  the 
key  to  effective  personality'  and  social 
living  in  a  democratic  society.” 

The  teacher  can  provide  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  acceptance  in  which  each  stu¬ 
dent  feels  free  to  explore  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  move  toward  the  satisfaction 
of  his  needs  without  fear  of  humilia¬ 
tion.  Not  that  the  teacher  should 
shield  the  child  from  all  failure;  this 
is  practically  impossible.  Rather,  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  wherein  the  child  feels  so 
adequate  and  accepted  that  he  can 
recognize  failure  and  deal  with  it  realis¬ 
tically  and  without  panic.  To  accept 
and  approve  of  all  the  child’s  acts 
would  interfere  with  learning  bv  keep¬ 
ing  the  child  from  discovering  the  real 


consequences  of  his  behavior.  The 
teacher  should  accept  the  child  as  he 
is,  but  at  the  same  time  constantly  en¬ 
courage  him  to  improve. 

The  Effective  Teacher 

Obviously,  teachers  must  possess 
more  than  just  the  knowledge  and  skills 
proper  for  their  work.  The  personal 
goals  of  the  teachers  must  coincide  with 
the  purposes  of  society  and  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  pupils.  This  requires  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  its  interplay  with  the  physical  and 
social  environment  so  that  they  can 
assist  their  individual  students  to  deal 
effectively  with  problems  within  and 
outside  of  the  classroom.  They  them¬ 
selves  must  have  personal  qualities 
which  make  them  accepted  by  their 
students  and  the  community. 

If  the  teacher  feels  so  inadequate  that 
she  desires  superiority  and  mastery  over 
her  pupils  above  all  else,  no  increase  in 
knowledge  and  skills  can  make  her  a 
better  teacher,  for  these  skills  would  be 
utilized  only  to  enhance  her  own  ego 
rather  than  to  benefit  her  pupils.  As 
Syngg  and  Combs  express  it,  ‘"rhe  effec¬ 
tive  teacher  must  be  not  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge  nor  a  master  technician, 
but  a  kind  of  person;  a  happy,  intelli¬ 
gent,  adequate  personality.” 

Society  through  its  educational  lead¬ 
ers  should  stop  the  emphasis  that  is 
being  placed  upon  the  factor  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  a  sole  guide  to  educational 
goals.  Rather,  it  should  esteem  the 
whole  individual,  aiming  at  maturity  of 
his  personality,  moral  integrity  and  a 
willingness  to  share  in  community  wel¬ 
fare.  The  ability  to  perform  the  tasks 
of  the  schoolroom  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  an  ability  to  grow  into  a  hap¬ 
py,  constructive  life  as  a  member  of 
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society.  That  is,  success  in  the  school 
does  not  insure  success  in  communal 
life.  Many  a  youth  who  has  been  be¬ 
low  the  accepted  norm  of  intelligence 
has  become  socially  useful  and  adjusted 
when  given  the  opportunity  to  prove  his 
worth.  Society  should  find  a  satisfy¬ 


ing  place  for  everyone  to  do  his  share 
by  doing  what  he  can,  not  looking  to 
the  intellectually  superior  for  every  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  is  the  teacher  who 
will  provide  the  well-balanced  individ¬ 
ual  fitted  to  assume  that  place  in 
society. 
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Some  Contributions  of  the  Teacher 
to  the  Student’s  Philosophy  o^^Life 

By  FRANCES  M.  DOUGLASS 
Professor  of  Psychology 
De  Paul  University 

Editor's  note:  Most  psychologists  today  recognize  the  need  for  an  adequate  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  in  order  to  build  a  sound  personality  and  to  provide  good  adjustment. 
Doctor  Frances  Douglass  has  done  considerable  study  and  research  in  this  vital  area 
of  education  for  the  past  fete  years.  Her  principle  field  of  specialization  in  psychology 
is  that  of  caseteork.  Doctor  Douglass  has  served  as  Professor  of  Psychology  at  the 
St.  Joseph  College  for  IVowifn  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  During  this  time  she  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  for  New  York  City.  Her  experience  also 
includes  teaching  at  Xavier  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  She  has  written  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  fields  of  her  specialization.  Doctor  Douglass  is  a  member 
of  the  .4mercan  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  the  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association,  of  the  Illinois  Psychological  Association,  of  the  American  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Association,  and  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  the  teacher’s  con-  Values  Worth  Inculcating 

tributions  to  the  student  s  philos-  jn  Qm-  society  there  are  certain  values 

ophy  of  life  is  close  to  a  consider-  generally  held  to  be  worth  inculcating 
ation  of  the  making  of  “an  educated  in  the  young.  Among  these  are  kind- 
man”,  a  phase  of  philosphy  of  education  ness,  justice,  honesty,  respect  for  au- 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  brief  paper,  thority,  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Nevertheless,  one  might  consider  cer-  others,  respect  for  oneself,  and  a  sense 
tain  aspects  of  a  philosphy  of  life  for  of  the  dignity  of  man.  All  of  these 
an  educated  man,  namely  the  develop-  are  vital  to  good  relationships  with  one’s 
ment  of  the  social  values,  or  those  associates.  These  values  are  not  easily 
values  necessary  to  the  adjustment  to  taught  at  any  level.  Further,  few  of 
one’s  fellow  man.  Much  has  been  our  students  ever  formally  study  values, 
written  on  the  necessity  for  our  schools  Only  in  rare  instances  is  a  high  school 
to  provide  good  adjustment,  to  build  course  dealing  with  values  and  goals  as 
sound  personality.  The  subject  has  such  encountered.  The  great  major- 
been  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  ity  of  college  students  take  little  or  no 
of  mental  hygiene,  sociology,  general  philosophy.  G)nsequently,  some  means 
education,  or  semantics,  to  mention  but  other  than  direct  teaching  must  be 
a  few  of  the  modes  of  attacking  the  found  for  helping  students  achieve 
problem.  In  all  that  has  been  said,  these  principles.  If  the  social  values 
relatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  are  to  be  of  real  use  to  the  individual 
to  certain  fundamental  attitudes  which  they  must  provide  a  foundation  of 
may  be  molded  by  means  of  the  teach-  habits  and  attitudes  which  set  up  a 
er’s  skill,  vision,  and  personal  integrity,  frame  of  reference  from  which  to  evalu- 
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ate  one’s  own  and  one’s  neighbor’s  be¬ 
havior.  Some  of  the  spirit  of  these 
attitudes  may  be  derived  from  a  teach¬ 
er  who  has  already  attained  them.  The 
hours  spent  in  the  classroom  furnish 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  habits. 

Development  of  Attitudes 

The  development  of  attitudes  of 
kindness,  justice,  honesty  seems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  along  specified  fines.  A  child  has 
little  ability  to  generalize.  Therefore 
the  concepts  he  learns  in  one  activity 
may  have  slight  carry-over  unless  there 
is  both  an  opportunity  to  put  them  into 
effect  in  many  and  varied  contexts  and 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  practice 
of  the  same  attitudes  and  values  by 
someone  for  whom  he  has  respect.  The 
latter  may  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  first.  Children  are  quick  to 
question  the  validity  of  a  principle  they 
see  flouted  by  adults.  The  teacher  pro¬ 
vides  the  prestige  which  is  often  the 
determining  factor  in  the  development 
of  one  attitude  as  opposed  to  another. 
A  teacher’s  use  of  kindness,  justice  or 
fairness,  and  respect  for  all  pupils  goes 
a  long  way  toward  building  these  same 
attitudes  in  students. 

Favoritism  shown  toward  the  child 
of  influential  parents,  or  non-accept¬ 
ance,  no  matter  how  subtle,  of  the  pupil 
of  a  minority  group  may  do  much  to 
sabotage  the  highest  expressions  of  de¬ 
mocracy  as  found  in  the  textbook.  It 
seems  trite  to  state  that  teachers  need 
to  be  aware  of  their  own  views  before 
they  can  hope  to  influence  others  in 
a  desired  direction.  Yet  teachers,  like 
a  large  segment  of  the  general  public, 
may  give  lip  service  to  democratic  con¬ 
cepts,  but  be  incapable  of  putting  them 
into  practice.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  their  pupils  will  readily 


achieve  a  higher  understanding  of  true 
democracy?  Democracy  as  we  know  it 
rests  upon  the  foundation  of  justice  and 
equality  for  all,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  individuals  within  the  group  recog¬ 
nize  and  respect  lawful  authority.  The 
classroom  teacher,  regardless  of  the 
methodology  of  a  particular  school  or 
system,  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  help 
children  achieve  good  concepts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  group. 

The  aims  of  curricula,  or  textbooks 
planned  to  broaden  students’  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  other 
peoples  may  be  undermined  by  thought¬ 
less  or  ill-advised  derogatory  remarks, 
or  expressions  of  contempt.  Toward 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II  the 
writer  observed  a  teacher  refer  to  one 
of  the  then  enemy  nations  in  a  most 
scurrilous  manner.  The  tenor  and  im¬ 
port  of  the  remark  have  remained 
through  the  years  and  have  caused 
some  wonder  as  to  how  the  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  its  implications  affected  the 
thinking  of  the  pre-adolescents  who 
were  more  or  less  continuously  exposed 
to  similar  expressions.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  believe  that  appeals  to  emo¬ 
tionality  are  any  different  in  their 
effects  because  they  are  made  within 
the  confines  of  the  classroom  than  they 
would  be  if  directed  to  the  public  at 
large.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it 
might  logically  be  expected  that  the 
prestige  of  the  person,  as  well  as  of  the 
institution  within  whose  walls  these 
attitudes  are  expressed  would  strength¬ 
en  rather  than  weaken  their  effects. 
Teachers  may  be  instrumental  in  break¬ 
ing  down  barriers  of  mis-understanding, 
or  they  may  be  the  very  instruments 
which  further  build  upon  existing  pat¬ 
terns  of  intolerance.  Whichever  they 
may  be,  they  are  contributing  to  their 
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students’  philosophy  of  dealing  with 
people. 

Attitudes  Toward  Work 

A  second  area  in  which  the  teacher 
may  be  helpful  in  influencing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  philosophy  of  life  is  that 
of  attitudes  toward  work.  Modern  ed¬ 
ucation  offers  many  paths  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  earning  a  living.  The  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  courses  intended  to  prepare  for 
specific  occupations  seems  endless.  Less 
serious  attention  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  more  serious  business  of 
learning  to  live.  True,  much  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  importance  of  “life  adjust¬ 
ment  education,”  or  education  for 
living.”  But  serious  questions  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs  must  be 
raised  if  their  products  are  incapable  of 
either  earning  a  living,  or  facing  the 
realities  of  everyday  living. 

Knowledge  and  skills  acquired  in 
school  or  out  of  school  are  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  value  in  the  making  of  the  educated 
man.  They  may  prepare  him  for  a 
trade  or  profession  without  of  them¬ 
selves  helping  him  to  adjust  to  the 
rigors  of  life  as  it  must  be  lived.  The 
attitudes  toward  knowledge,  its  acqui¬ 
sition  and  use  may  be  of  far  greater 
worth  in  helping  the  student  toward 
general  adjustment  than  the  informa¬ 
tion  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  fundamental  skills  is  as 
essential  as  ever.  The  teacher’s  func¬ 
tion  is  to  aid  the  student  work  out 
a  balance  between  the  two.  Possibly 
through  misplaced  enthusiasm,  or  reac¬ 
tion  against  traditional  methodology 
some  of  our  present  day  educators  have 
attempted  to  stress  teaching  how  to  live 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  basic  tools  and 
skills.  Over-emphasis  on  one  or  the 
other  can  lead  only  to  frustration.  The 
young  p>erson  still  needs  master\’  of  his 


field  before  he  can  hopie  to  advance  in 
it.  At  the  same  time  he  needs  good 
work  habits,  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  a  “job  well-done,”  and  "an 
honest  piece  of  work.”  Mastery  of  a 
subject  does  not  come  easily.  In  the 
very  process  of  gaining  such  inastery, 
a  pupil  may  establish  wholesome  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  problems  of  life. 

One  might  examine  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  instructor  may  aid  the 
pupil  to  the  achievement  of  good  work 
habits  and  attitudes.  Sound  psycholo¬ 
gy  in  teaching  prevents  the  setting  of 
tasks  at  a  level  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  child.  It  can  be  so  frustrating  to 
a  child  to  be  incapable  of  meeting  de¬ 
mands  beyond  his  developmental  level 
that  he  may  build  a  host  of  needless 
antagonisms  toward  the  subject,  the 
teacher,  education  in  general,  or  even 
himself.  This  principle  of  readiness  is 
quite  generally  accepted  among  educa¬ 
tors.  Its  corallar>',  however,  is  not  so 
well  understood.  It  can  be  equally 
frustrating  to  deprive  a  child  of  a 
chance  to  do  something  which  is  with¬ 
in  the  range  of  his  capacity.  The  fre; 
quent  neglect  of  the  above  principle  has 
caused  much  harm  in  withholding  from 
a  capable  child  a  real  opportunity  to 
tackle  a  difficult  task,  and  depriving 
him  of  the  sense  of  achievement  which 
comes  with  its  accomplishment.  The 
teacher’s  fear  of  asking  too  much  de¬ 
prived  the  pupil  of  any  real  challenge. 

Facing  a  Serious  Learning  Task 

Many  children  have  never  had  to 
face  a  serious  learning  task.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  young  jjeople  reach  college  not 
knowing  the  meaning  of  having  to  work 
to  a  set  standard  of  performance. 
Firmness  in  adhering  to  standards  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  xnth  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Some  of 
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the  most  successful  teachers  are  those 
who  are  able  to  be  wholeheartedly  and 
warmly  interested  in  each  pupil  and 
at  the  same  time  insistent  that  he  meet 
precise  standards  in  quality  of  work. 
Most  students  are  able  to  recognize  the 
worth  of  having  to  meet  an  acceptable 
standard  of  quality  of  work.  Many  a 
young  person  looks  back  most  favorably 
to  the  teacher  who  taught  him  the  value 
of  good  workmanship  along  with  speci¬ 
fic  subject  matter.  Even  the  child  in 
the  lower  elementary  grades  is  capable 
of  making  the  distinction  between  an 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  perform¬ 
ance.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  child  the  same  degree  of 
self-criticism  that  would  be  expected  of 
an  adult.  To  this  writer,  it  seems  just 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  if  the 
child  has  no  experience  in  meeting 
minimum  standards  that  he  will  grow 
up  with  much  appreciation  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  job  well-done. 

Present-day  educators  are  wont  to 
throw  up  their  hands  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  formal  discipline.  Certainly 
formal  discipline  as  a  “training  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind”  is  an  outworn 
concept.  Nevertheless  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disciplinary  attributes  which  may 
well  be  retained.  Neatness,  accuracy, 
persistence  in  working  at  a  task  are  all 
helpful  traits  in  the  adjustment  to  the 
problem  of  earning  a  living.  It  is  far 
from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  return  to  the  traditional,  formal¬ 
istic  classroom  with  its  emphasis  on 
rigidity'  and  meaningless  repetition.  But 
it  is  just  as  far  from  the  purpose  to  re¬ 
ject  uncritically  the  benefits  of  disci¬ 
plined  attainment  of  goals.  Certainly 
greater  emphasis  on  the  student  than 
on  content  is  mandatory',  or  we  are  not 
fulfilling  our  aim  of  developing  an  edu¬ 
cated  man.  Yet  in  these  days  when  the 


trend  is  toward  more  education  for  more 
people,  one  may  well  ask.  What  benefits 
are  being  derived  from  this  longer  per¬ 
iod  of  schooling? 

Laxity  versus  Rigidity 

The  student  who  is  graduated  with¬ 
out  having  mastered  the  basic  skills 
necessary  for  earning  a  living  in  his 
particular  calling  is  handicapped  in  his 
attempt  to  adjust  to  society.  His  sense 
of  justice  is  undeveloped  if  he  expects 
to  be  rewarded  for  work  poorly  done. 
His  sense  of  personal  integrity  may  also 
be  poorly  formed.  Having  no  real 
sense  of  achievement,  no  real  goal,  he 
may  have  little  feeling  of  personal 
worth.  A  teacher  is  in  position  to  offer 
a  great  deal  in  helping  children  acquire 
awareness  of  the  need  for  staying  with 
a  job  until  it  is  completed,  neatness  and 
accuracy  in  completing  it.  Children 
exposed  to  educational  systems  in  which 
anything  is  accepted,  no  matter  how 
poorly  done,  may  never  reach  the  state 
of  being  able  to  set  their  own  standards 
of  acceptable  attainment.  We  have 
learned  that  transfer  of  training  takes 
place  only  when  there  are  more  or  less 
identical  elements  in  the  two  situations. 
Pupils  need  help  in  evaluating  their  per¬ 
formance  in  the  formative  years  if  they 
are  to  become  capable  of  such  evalua¬ 
tions  as  adults.  These  children  without 
such  help  may  never  become  good 
craftsmen  any  more  than  they  may  be¬ 
come  good  students.  Only  the  teacher 
can  make  the  practical  decisions  as  to 
when  to  demand  greater  precision,  or 
when  to  relax  the  pressure;  how  to  in¬ 
sist  on  working  to  a  standard  and  how 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  opportun¬ 
ities  for  initiative  and  self-direction. 
In  the  solution  of  these  problems  the 
personality  and  skill  of  the  teacher  are 
paramount.  It  takes  more  than  a  know- 
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ledge  of  teaching  “methods,”  principles 
of  education,  or  mastery  of  content  to 
equip  a  teacher  to  steer  a  course  between 
laxit)’  and  rigidity  to  the  highest  attain¬ 
ment  of  social  values  as  well  as  subject 
mastery. 

In  these  days  of  a  critical  shortage 
of  teachers,  and  conflict  as  to  method¬ 
ology  of  teaching,  one  is  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  is  taught  and  by 
whom.  The  necessity  of  employing  a 
number  of  teachers  who  lack  the  mini¬ 
mum  education  and  experience  for  tea¬ 
ching  has  made  some  educators  un¬ 
usually  aware  of  certain  shortcomings 
of  education.  At  times,  in  the  need  to 
supply  an  adequate  number  of  teachers, 
one  loses  sight  of  personality  qualifica¬ 
tions,  or  has  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  teacher  to  society. 
Shortsightedness  in  this  matter  can  be 
disastrous.  A  teacher  helps  to  shape 


the  personality  and  thinking  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  in  ways  not  limited  to  teaching  of 
content.  Rightly  is  there  considerable 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  employ¬ 
ing  teachers  who  may  subscribe  to  alien 
ideologies.  Unfortunately  in  one’s  con¬ 
cern  over  this  possibility,  the  dangers  of 
employing  teachers  with  other  types  of 
undesirable  outlooks  on  life  may  be 
minimized.  A  person  incapable  of  lik¬ 
ing  and  understanding  children  cannot 
provide  for  them  a  basis  of  Acceptance 
of  others,  any  more  than  can  the  teach¬ 
er  who  offers  no  standard  of  accepta¬ 
bility  hope  to  build  good  habits  of  work¬ 
manship.  .  One  of  the  good  teacher’s 
greatest  contributions  is  his  ability  to  aid 
students  in  their  development  of  those 
social  values  which  make  for  a  better 
individual  personality  and  better  inter¬ 
action  among  persons. 
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Teacher  Behavior  Liked  and 

Disliked  by  Pupils 

By  CARROLL  H.  LEEDS 
Professor  of  Psychology 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Editor’s  note:  Experience  as  a  teacher  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  both  Texas  and  Oklahoma  before  undertaking/  his  extensive  research  in  the  various 
areas  of  pupil-teacher  relationships  has  given  Dr.  Carroll  H.  Leeds  ample  material  for 
the  vital  message  he  gives  to  teachers  in  the  present  article.  Teachers  who  really  want 
to  know  how  their  classroom  behavior  registers  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  will  appre¬ 
ciate  Doctor  Leeds  valuable  suggestions.  Before  assuming  his  present  position,  Dr. 
Leeds  served  as  Professor  of  Psychology  and  head  af  the  department  at  Westminster 
College,  New  Wilmington,  Pennsylvania  and  also  at  Mississippi  State  College  for 
Women.  Doctor  Leeds'  monograph  entitled,  “A  Seale  For  Measuring  Teacher-Pupil 
Attitudes  and  Teacher-Pupil  Rapport”  will  prove  interesting  reading  to  any  teacher. 
His  published  articles  have  appeared  in  such  journals  as  Journal  of  Experimental  Edu¬ 
cation,  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement,  and  Elementary  School  Journal, 
He  is  co-author  of  "Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory,”  published  by  the  Psycholo¬ 
gical  Corporation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Psychological  Association. 


Recent  years  have  witnessed  a 
^  growing  and  enlightened  interest 
on  the  part  of  both  educators  and 
laymen  in  the  all-around  personality  de¬ 
velopment  of  children.  Forward-looking 
educators  have  for  some  time  been 
stressing  the  idea  that  the  whole  child 
goes  to  school,  not  merely  an  intellec¬ 
tual  one-fourth.  Insightful  parents  are 
becoming  increasingly  cognizant  of  the 
developmental  status  of  their  children’s 
social  and  emotional  behavior. 

Playing  a  significant  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child’s  personality  are 
the  personalities  of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  close  and  extensive  association 
experienced  daily  by  teacher  and  pupil 
in  the  classroom  would  make  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  teacher  a  decisive  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  the  personahty  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  child.  Evidence  supporting 
this  supposition  has  become  available  in 
recent  years.  (1,  3,  6,  9,  11,  12,  18, 
20) 


Maladjusted  teachers  and  teachers 
whose  personahty  patterns  are  not  con¬ 
ductive  to  pleasant  and  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  with  children  are  actually  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  optimum  personal  growth 
of  their  pupils.  Inability  to  establish 
rapport  with  children  leads  to  ineffec¬ 
tive  learning  situations,  disciplinary 
problems,  and  undesirable  attitudes  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  with  the  attitudes  of  pupils 
toward  teachers  and  teacher  behavior 
that  this  pap>er  primarily  is  concerned. 
Research  (5)  seems  to  point  toward 
a  reciprocal  relationship  between  the 
attitudes  of  a  child  and  his  adjustment 
status;  that  is,  the  child’s  attitudes  rep¬ 
resent  both  a  determining  factor  in  his 
adjustment  and  a  resultant  factor.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  attitude  of  a  pupil 
toward  his  teacher  or  teachers  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  his  adjustment  status. 
An  undesirable  attitude  toward  the 
teacher  might  indicate,  then,  not  only 
possible  maladjustment  of  the  pupil  but 
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the  distinct  probability  that  this  attitude 
is  contributing  further  toward  his  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

Granting,  then,  the  responsibilit}’  of 
the  school  for  the  child’s  personal  and 
social  development,  the  influential  part 
played  by  the  teacher  in  the  develop¬ 
mental  process,  and  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  between  children’s  attitudes 
and  their  adjustment,  we  are  led  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  the  attitudes 
and  reactions  of  pupils  toward  their 
teachers  warrant  far  greater  considera¬ 
tion  and  study  than  are  customarily  al- 
loted  them.  The  rating  of  teachers  by 
their  pupils  has  been  discussed  rather 
extensively  in  the  literature  (2,  4,  7, 
10,  13,  17,  19).  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  endorse  this  type  of  rating. 
Even  though  a  child’s  attitudes  may 
change  with  increased  maturity,  it 
would  seem  that  his  present  attitude 
would  be  of  primary  concern  to  the 
educator  rather  than  his  future  attitude. 
Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
most  significant  factor  in  a  pupil’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  teacher  is  the  affective 
element  of  like  or  dislike.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  elementary  school  pupil 
is  not  prepared  to  rate  a  teacher’s  in¬ 
structional  ability,  but  certainly  he  is 
qualified  to  reveal  his  feehngs  toward 
the  teacher  as  a  person.  It  is  this  im¬ 
mediate  attitudinal  response  that  would 
seem  basic  to  all  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships,  and  it  is  with  it  that  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  present  discussion. 

The  Study 

'The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  and  discuss  the  reactions  of  some 
1000  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade 
pupils  to  certain  aspects  of  teacher  be¬ 


havior.  'These  reactions  were  obtained 
in  the  course  of  other  investigations 
described  elsewhere  (8,  14,  15,  16). 
Two  hundred  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth- 
grade  pubhc  school  teachers  had  been 
rated  by  their  pupils  by  means  of  a  50- 
item  questionnaire,  devised  by  the  writ¬ 
er,  entitled  My  Teacher *  'The  items 
were  simple  questions  adapted  to  the 
mental  maturity  and  experience  of 
fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  children, 
that  could  be  answered  simply  by  un¬ 
derlining  ‘Tes,”  "No,”  or  ‘T’.  The 
content  of  the  questions  related  to  the 
teacher’s  disposition,  her  treatment  of 
pupils,  her  teaching,  her  interest  in 
children’s  activities,  her  status  in  the 
pupils’  esteem,  her  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  number  of  other  topics  within  the 
realm  of  teacher-pupil  relationship. 
'The  following  items  are  cited  as  exam¬ 
ples: 

4.  Does  this  teacher  scold  the 
pupils  a  lot?  Yes  No  ? 

38.  Does  this  teacher  give  you  a 
chance  to  ask  questions?  Yes  No  ? 
Space  was  provided  on  the  question¬ 
naire  for  the  pupil  to  comment  relative 
to:  (1)  Why  I  Like  This  Teacher  (2) 
Why  I  Don’t  Like  'This  Teacher. 

The  questionnaire  was  administered 
in  person,  by  the  writer,  to  200  groups 
Cl 00  in  each  2  studies)  of  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  pupils  each.  No 
one  was  present  during  the  rating  other 
than  the  pupils  and  the  writer.  It  was 
made  clear  to  the  pupils  that  no  one 
except  the  writer  would  ever  see  the 
papers  and  that  their  grades  or  school 
standing  would  in  no  way  be  affected 
by  the  way  they  answered  the  questions. 
They  were  not  to  sign  their  names. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  in  the  pre- 


1  Actually  two  separate  but  identical  Investigation*  had  been  conducted  involv¬ 
ing  100  teachers  in  each.  These  studies  were  made  in  1946  and  1951,  respectively,  in 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina. 

2  The  reliability  of  the  questionnaire  was  .94  (split-half  technique).  ■ 
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sent  article,  an  intensive  study  was 
made  (for  both  the  1946  and  the  1951 
data)  of  pupil  reaction  to  the  ten  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  upper  end  of  the  distribution 
of  pupils’  ratings  and  the  ten  teachers 
at  the  lower  end.  Table  1  indicates, 
for  each  item  in  the  My  Teacher  ques¬ 
tionnaire,*  the  relative  frequency  (in 
terms  of  per  cent)  with  which  pupils 
reacted  unfavorably  toward  the  ten 
teachers  at  each  extreme  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  pupils’  ratings.  Results  are 
presented  for  both  the  1946  and  the 
1951  studies.  The  data  in  Table  1 
are  interpreted  as  follows: 

For  Item  3,  in  the  1946  study,  10 


per  cent  of  the  281  pupils  who  rated 
the  upper  ten  teachers,  indicated  that 
the  teacher  being  rated  failed  to  praise 
them  “for  doing  good  work;’’  whereas 
49  per  cent  of  the  265  pupils  rating 
the  lower  ten  teachers  made  the  same 
indication.  In  the  1951  study,  5  per 
cent  of  the  257  pupils  rating  the  upper 
ten  teachers  are  contrasted,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  with  15  per  cent  rating  the  lower 
ten  teachers.  Data  for  the  other  items 
are  interpreted  in  the  same  way. 

Discussion  of  Findings 

Table  1  indicates  several  points  of 
both  importance  and  interest: 


3  Items  1  and  2  were  not  included  in  the  scoring  as  they  were  not  concerned 
directly  with  teacher  behavior.  The  remaining  items  are  not  reproduced  exactly,  but 
their  content  is  represented  by  ideas  phrased  in  terms  of  undesirable  teacher  behavior. 


TABLE  1 

FREQUENCY  OF  PUPIL  REACTION  TOWARD  UNDESIRABLE  BEHAVIOR 
OF  THE  TEN  TEACHERS  T.VKEN  FROM  EACH  END  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PUPILS’  RATINGS  (1946  AND  1951  STUDIES) 


Item 

Number 

Undesirable 

Teacher  Behavior 

Percentage  of 
Pupil  Reaction 
to  Upper  10 
Teachers 

1946  1951 

(N:281)  (N:257) 

Percentage  of 
Pupil  Reaction 
to  Lower  10 
Teachers 

1946  1951 

(N:265)  (N:261) 

3 

Failure  to  praise 

10 

5 

49 

15 

4 

Scolds  pupils  a  lot 

4 

7 

71 

50 

5 

Usually  cross 

3 

4 

59 

20 

6 

Doesn’t  explain  school  work 

0 

2 

19 

6 

7 

Doesn’t  speak  to  pupil  on  street 

0 

1 

20 

6 

8 

Unable  to  keep  order 

5 

7 

30 

48 

9 

Does  not  make  school  work 
interesting 

1 

1 

39 

21 

10 

Often  “bossy” 

2 

4 

58 

32 

11 

Difficult  to  approach  with 
problems 

5 

6 

56 

26 

12 

Forces  ideas  on  pupils 

12 

8 

44 

24 

13 

Not  usually  kind  to  pupil 

2 

0 

37 

10 

14 

Does  not  keep  promises 

2 

0 

25 

19 

15 

Does  not  participate  in 
children’s  games 

K  9 

17 

64 

64 

16 

Thinks  she  is  always  right  and 
pupil  wrong 

7 

2 

51 

31 

17 

Has  “pets”  among  the  children 

27 

16 

54 

57 

18 

Scolds  a  pupil  in  front  of 
other  pupils 

44 

23 

91 

80 

19 

Difficult  to  please 

7 

4 

64 

33 

20 

Talks  too  much 

5 

3 

63 

40 

21 

Easily  annoyed  or  bothered 

17 

11 

70 

61 

22 

Unfair  with  pupils 

3 

2 

39 

18 

32 
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TABLE  1  (Continued) 


Item 

Number 

Undesirable 

Teacher  Behavior 

Percentage  of 
Pupil  Reaction 
to  Upper  10 
Teachers 

1946  1951 

(N:281)  (N:257) 

Percentage  of 
Pupil  Reaction 
to  Lower  10 
Teachers 

1946  1951 

(N:265)  (N:261) 

23 

Always  “fussing  at”  the  pupils 
Failure  to  acknowledge  pupil’s 
hand 

6 

2 

58 

31 

24 

5 

4 

48 

34 

25 

Detention  during  recess  or 
after  school 

16 

30 

69 

87 

26 

Makes  fun  of  pupils 

6 

3 

38 

15 

27 

Disliked  by  most  pupils 

2 

1 

68 

30 

28 

Doesn’t  laugh  with  pupils  at 
amusing  incidents 

11 

10 

44 

20 

29 

Unfair  in  grading 

3 

2 

33 

9 

30 

Talks  too  loudly 

1 

1 

43 

21 

31 

Does  not  give  everyone  a  chance 
to  recite 

2 

5 

40 

29 

32 

Failure  to  explain  school  work 

1 

0 

28 

9 

33 

Becomes  angry  at  pupils’  failure 
to  understand 

5 

3 

59 

33 

34 

Unwilling  to  help  with  school 
work 

2 

■  2 

38 

15 

35 

Doesn’t  seem  to  like  children 

1 

0 

42 

16  • 

36 

Punishes  whole  class  for  1  or  2 
offenders 

12 

8 

71 

41 

37 

Scolds  pupils  for  mistakes 

4 

2 

55 

22 

38 

Does  not  give  opportunity  for 
questions 

0 

3 

34 

21 

39 

Lowers  grades  for  helping  others 

19 

20 

57 

20 

40 

Will  not  permit  making  up  work 
failed 

13 

9 

54 

18 

41 

Often  becomes  angry  with  pupils 

7 

4 

74 

61 

42 

Pupil  afraid  to  ask  for  help 

6 

4 

42 

20 

43 

Assigns  “lots”  of  homework 

5 

8 

54 

55 

44 

Punishes  in  front  of  other  pupils 

20 

14 

86 

61 

45 

Unwilling  to  give  extra  help 

1 

2 

31 

10 

46 

Does  not  see  things  as  children  do 

3 

5 

52 

37 

47 

Uninterested  in  pupil’s  activities 
outside  of  school  ,  ^ 

33 

9 

63 

39 

48 

Does  not  explain  lessons  clearly 

1 

1 

31 

11 

49 

Disliked  by  individual  pupil 

1 

0 

53 

28 

50  • 

Disliked  by  other  pupils 

1 

1 

58 

20 

Total  average  per  item 

7.3 

5.7 

50.5 

29.5 

1 .  The  proportion  of  undesirable  re¬ 
actions  is  considerably  and  consistently 
larger  toward  the  lower  ten  teachers 
(only  exception  in  Item  39  with  the 
1951  data).  For  the  majority  of  items, 
the  percentage  figures  relating  to  this 
inferior  group  are  five  to  ten  times  as 
large  as  those  relating  to  the  superior 
group.  In  several  instances,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  1946  study,  the  figure  is 
twenty  to  forty  times  as  large.  In  the 


earlier  study,  the  total  average  percent¬ 
age  response  per  item  is  7.3  for  the 
superior  group  and  50.5  for  the  infer¬ 
ior  group.  These  figures  are  5.7  and 
29.5  respectively,  in  the  1951  study. 

2.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  pupils  in 
the  South  Carohna  study  (1951)  are 
less  critical  of  their  teachers  than  those 
in  the  Pennsylvania  investigation 
(1946).  Particularly  is  this  tme  of 
the  lower  ten  teachers.  The  studies  do 
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not  indicate  the  causal  factors  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  difference.  Of  interest 
are  three  items  (Items  8,  25,  and  43) 
which  prove  an  exception  to  this  gen- 
erahzation,  and  indicate  a  more  unfav¬ 
orable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Carolina  (1951)  pupils:  “unable  to 
keep  order,”  “detention  during  recess  or 
after  school,”  and  “assigns  ‘lots’  of 
homework.”  The  differences  are  not 
great,  but  they  are  consistent  with  both 
superior  and  inferior  teachers.  Actu¬ 
ally  of  greater  import  than  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  1946  and  the  1951 
studies  is  their  relatively  close  agree¬ 
ment. 

3.  Among  those  descriptive  behavior 
traits  which  pupils  mention  as  charac¬ 
terizing  the  teachers  most  disliked  and 
which  also  seem  to  differentiate  most 
noticeably  the  superior  and  inferior 
teachers  are  the  following:  “scolds 
pupils  a  lot;”  “usually  cross;”  “often 
bossy;”  “talks  too  much;”  “always  ‘fuss¬ 
ing  at’  the  pupils;”  “becomes  angry  at 
pupils’  failure  to  understand;”  “assigns 
‘lots’  of  homework;”  “often  becomes 
angry  with  pupils.”  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  practically  all  of  these  traits 
relate  to  the  personality  and  disposition 
of  the  teacher  and  to  the  resulting 
affective  and  human  relationships  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  a  pupil’s  liking  or  dis¬ 
liking  a  teacher  (see  Items  27,  49,  50) 
is  intimately  related  to,  if  not  deter¬ 
mined  by,  factors  that  are  essentially 
affective,  personal,  and  human.  Such 
findings  are  in  general  agreement  with 
the  results  of  previous  studies  concern¬ 
ing  why  teachers  are  liked  or  disliked 
by  pupils  (10,  13,  18,  20). 

4.  Of  interest  are  those  items  in 
Table  1  with  a  relatively  high  percent¬ 
age  of  response  with  reference  to  the 
"superior”  teachers.  'This  is  especially 
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true  of  Items  17,  18,  25,  44,  and  47. 
Although  in  no  case  as  high  as  50  per 
cent,  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  indicate  that  even  the  “superior” 
teachers  “have  ‘pets’  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  “scold  a  pupil  in  front  of  other 
pupils,”  “detain  pupils  during  recess  or 
after  school,”  “punish  in  front  of  other 
pupils,”  and  are  “uninterested  in  pupil’s 
activities  outside  of  school.”  These 
same  items  also  show  high  percentages 
of  response  with  reference  to  the  lower 
ten  teachers. 

Partiality  or  favoritism  shown  by 
teachers  toward  certain  pupils  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  source  of  resentment  for 
most  children.  For  the  teacher  it  may 
represent  a  possible  outlet  for  feeliAgs 
of  insecurity. 

Whether  verbal  or  corporeal,  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  pupil  in  the  presence  of  his 
classmates  is  resented  and  dreaded  by 
children.  Apparently  even  our  better 
teachers  are  too  often  guilty  of  this 
practice,  especially  in  verbal  form. 

Detaining  a  pupil  during  recess  or 
after  school  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
a  questionable  practice  when  one  con¬ 
siders  the  reaction  of  the  child. 

A  rather  common  weakness  among 
teachers  is  an  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  what  their  pupils  do  outside  of  the 
school  environment.  In  the  1946  study 
as  many  as  one-third  of  the  pupils  indi¬ 
cated  that  teachers  of  the  “superior” 
group  were  guilty  of  this  lack  of  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
this  item  was  interpreted  by  some  pupils 
to  refer  to  the  trait  of  keeping  one’s 
“nose  out  of  other  people’s  business.” 

If  space  permitted,  much  could  be 
written  concerning  the  responses  to  the 
remaining  items  in  the  questionnaire. 
Careful  study  of  the  accompanying 
Table  should  cause  any  individual 
teacher  to  pause  in  her  work  and  ask 
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herself  the  question:  “Am  I  treating 
these  young  human  hves  as  I  would  like 
to  be  treated  if  I  were  in  their  posi¬ 
tion?” 

Comments  written  by  pupils  as  to 
why  they  hked  or  did  not  like  certain 
teachers  reveal  in  startling  fashion  un¬ 
derlying  attitudes  which  would  seem  of 
extreme  importance.  Because  of  this 
significance  a  number  of  these  com¬ 
ments  are  presented: 

Reasons  for  Liking  Teacher: 

“Because  she  is  always  friendly  to 
the  pupils.” 

"She  is  very  patient  and  kind.” 

"I  like  this  teacher  because  she  is 
kind  and  not  a  boss.” 

*“I  like  her  because  she  is  interested 
in  my  hobby  which  is  building  air¬ 
planes,  boats,  and  other  models.” 

“She  considers  herself  one  of  us.” 

“Because  she  is  helpful.  I  can  take 
problems  to  her.  She  understands. 
She  is  pretty  (that  helps  out  a  lot).” 

“Because  when  I  came  to  this  school 
she  was  kind  to  me.” 

“Because  when  I  ask  her  questions 
she  gives  me  a  chance  to  tell  her.” 

“I  like  my  teacher  because  she  is 
interested  in  children.” 

“She  tries  to  be  very  understanding. 
I  think  she  is  grand  to  put  up  with  us.” 

“She  is  kind  and  not  Uke  most  other 
teachers.” 

“Because  she  keeps  her  promises  and 
takes  us  on  trips  and  lets  us  ask  ques¬ 
tions  without  getting  mad  at  us.” 

“She  is  kind  and  helpful  and  explains 
things  carefully  and  listens  to  what  you 
say.” 

"I  like  this  teacher  because  she  is 
fair  and  I  feel  free  to  ask  her  anything.” 

“She  isn’t  cranky.  She  doesn’t  get 
angry  when  you  don’t  get  everything 
right.” 

"Because  shell  stop  and  help  any¬ 


body  who  needs  help  when  she  has  im¬ 
portant  work  to  do.” 

“Because  she  is  helpful  and  under¬ 
standing  in  my  work.  And  she  is  like 
a  mother  to  all  the  children.” 

“Because  she  lets  you  laugh  when, 
something  is  funny  and  she  has  fun 
with  children.” 

“I  like  this  teacher  because  she’s  easy 
to  get  along  with  and  I’m  always  at  ease 
when  I’m  in  her  room.”  r 

“I  like  this  teacher  because  she  does 
not  get  angry.  She  does  not  embarrass 
us  in  front  of  the  class.” 

“I  like  her  for  she  is  very  nice,  talks 
low,  not  too  low,  and  she  explains  your 
lessons  clearly.” 

“Because  she  likes  all  the  children 
and  not  one  or  two.” 

“She  goes  skating  like  boys  and  girls 
and  Ukes  basketball  and  laughs  when 
we  do.” 

“Because  she  is  humorous  and  laughs 
with  the  class  and  it  makes  school  more 
fun.” 

Reasons  for  Disliking  Teacher: 

“Because  when  you  ask  her  a  ques¬ 
tion  she  will  scream  at  you  and  tell  you 
to  sit  down.” 

“She  gets  mad  too  easy.” 

“Because  she  fusses  too  much.” 

“Because  she  blames  me  for  things 
I  don’t  do  and  she  hates  me.” 

“I  don’t  like  her  because  she  tries  to 
boss  everyone  and  she  talks  too  much. 
And  I  wish  she  would  shut  up.” 

“Well  the  way  I  feel  about  it  she 
gets  too  mean  over  just  a  little  thing.” 

“She  looks  like  a  witch.” 

“I  don’t  like  this  teacher  because  she 
hates  me  and  I  don’t  get  to  have  port 
in  most  things.” 

“Because  she  does  not  keep  her  tem¬ 
per  very  good.” 

“She  likes  other  pupils  better.” 

“She  has  too  many  pets.” 
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“When  I  first  came  to  this  school  she 
called  on  me  all  the  time  but  now  I 
can  sit  and  wave  my  hand  for  hours 
and  she  won’t  pay  any  attention  to  me. 
She  embarrasses  me  in  front  of  other 
pupils.” 

"Because  she  doesn’t  make  jokes  out 
of  anything.” 

“Because  sometimes  she  promises  me 
I  can  do  something  and  when  I  get 
ready  to  do  it  she  says  she  never  prom¬ 
ised  me.” 

“Because  she  yells  to  much.” 

“She  is  unfair  with  the  pupils.” 

“Because  she  is  mean  to  all  of  us 
when  only  one  pupil  is  to  blame  for  it.” 

"She  just  tells  you  what  to  do  and 
doesn’t  explain  the  work.” 

“She  seems  to  be  always  cranky.” 

“Because  she  is  always  picking  on 
certain  children.” 

“She  thinks  she  is  too  smart.  And 
she  is  too  bossy.  I  hate  her. 

“When  election  time  was  here  she 
took  a  badge  off  a  pupil  because  she 
voted  for  Dewey.” 

“She’s  mean,  crabby,  cross.  That’s 
why  I  hate  her.” 

“I  don’t  like  her  sometimes  because 
she  scolds  me  when  I  miss  a  word.” 

“She  always  gets  the  paddle  out  and 
hollers  for  nothing.” 

“If  she  would  be  a  little  nicer  I 
would  do  my  work  better.” 

“I  just  came  to  this  school  and  she 
don’t  like  me  so  I  don’t  like  her.  If 
she  would  explain  better  I’d  learn.” 

“Because  she  is  always  griping  about 
something.” 

“Because  she  is  always  scolding  us 
and  telling  us  to  keep  quiet.  She  is 
really  mean.” 

“Because  she’s  cr''ss  when  other 
teachers  are  around.” 

“Because  she  always  keeps  me  in 
when  I  have  to  play  basketball.” 
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“One  day  she  hit  me  across  the  back 
about  fifteen  times.” 

“She  is  MEAN.” 

“She  puts  chewing  gum  on  our  nose.” 

“She  is  too  bossy  and  doesn’t  care  for 
children  of  our  age.” 

“She  is  too  mean  and  always  scolds 
at  us  when  we  make  a  mistake.” 

“I  am  afraid  of  her.  She  hit _ 

_ with  a  paddle  and  made  his  neck 

bleed.  Blood  was  running  down  his 
neck.” 

“Because  she  hit  me  on  my  head.” 

“Because  she  does  not  go  to  our  bas¬ 
ketball  games  and  does  not  take  inter¬ 
est  in  sports.” 

“Because  she  hollers  at  you  in  front 
of  the  room.” 

“I  have  no  reason  otherwise  than  that 
she  doesn’t  let  me  express  my  thoughts.” 

“She  doesn’t  give  every  pupil  a 
chance  to  ask  questions.” 

The  above  comments  certainly  substan¬ 
tiate  the  view  previously  advanced  that, 
in  the  elementary  school  classroom  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  simple  emotional,  person¬ 
al,  and  human  qualities  are  basic  in 
teacher-pupil  relationships.  Children, 
as  other  humans,  demand  and  appreci¬ 
ate  friendliness,  understanding,  and 
simple  courtesy  in  the  treatment  accord¬ 
ed  them.  Such  thoughtfulness  and 
consideration  would  seem  to  presuppose 
a  teacher  personality  pattern  character¬ 
ized,  principally,  by  a  liking  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  interest  in  what  they  do,  a 
disposition  patient  as  well  as  kind,  and 
a  balanced  outlook  on  life,  involving 
such  things  as  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  conscience  not  overburdened  with 
rigorous  perfectionism. 

Assuming  a  liking  for  children,  it 
would  seem  that  basic  to  everything  else 
is  a  kind  and  pleasant  disposition.  'This 
might  then  imply  certain  other  more 
specific  characteristics.  Conspicuous  in 
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the  remarks  of  the  pupils  is  a  distaste 
for  “bossiness”  in  teacher  behavior. 
Isn’t  it  just  as  human  to  resent  being 
"bossed”  as  it  is  to  always  want  to 
order  others  around?  And  who  appre¬ 
ciates  being  reprimanded  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  others?  Children  are  human! 

Undoubtedly,  many  teachers  in  their 
behavior  are  "bossy,”  inconsiderate,  ill- 
manner,  and  lose  their  tempers  easily 
because  of  an  insufficient  amount  of 
patience.  Working  with  children  de¬ 
mands  an  undying  patience! 

Prominent  also  in  pupil  reaction  to 
teacher  behavior  is  an  appreciation  of 
a  sense  of  humor.  The  teacher  who 
can  laugh  at  amusing  situations,  who 
can  see  things  the  way  children  do,  and 
who  does  not  take  life  too  seriously 
would  seem  to  have  a  philosophy  of  life 
in  keeping  with  satisfying  human  rela¬ 
tionships  with  young  people.  Closely 
associated  with  one’s  attitude  toward 
life  is  one’s  reaction  toward  his  own 
conscience.  An  overburdened  con¬ 
science,  especially  when  coupled  with 
feelings  of  insecurity,  is  often  manifest¬ 
ed  in  meticulous  attention  to  minor 


details  and  an  overemphasis  upon  less 
important  matters  and  processes.  Such 
perfectionism  in  a  teacher’s  attitudes 
and  behavior  inevitably  leads  to  "nag¬ 
ging,”  with  a  consequent  animosity  on 
the  part  of  pupils. 

Summary 

Underlying  this  study  was  the  mul¬ 
tiple  assumption  that  the  social  and 
emotional  development  of  the  child  is 
a  responsibility’  of  the  school,  that  the 
teacher  plays  a  principal  role  in  this 
development,  and  that  the  attitudinal 
reaction  of  pupils  toward  the  teacher 
and  her  classroom  behavior  is  of  great 
significance  in  pupil  adjustment. 

Ratings  of  teachers  made  by  fourth-, 
fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  pupils  indicated 
that  affective,  personal,  and  human  fac¬ 
tors  provided  the  basis  for  differentiat¬ 
ing  teachers  well-liked  by  pupils  from 
those  greatly  disliked. 

To  be  appreciated  and  liked,  teacher 
behav'ior  must  stem  from  a  {personality 
basically  well-adjusted  and  characteriz¬ 
ed  by  a  sincere  liking  for  children,  a 
kind  and  pleasant  disfxpsition,  and  a 
balanced  outlook  on  life. 
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Whether  j’oii  are  an  educator  who 
teaches  economics  at  the  high  school  or 
college  level,  whether  j’ou  counsel  mar¬ 
riage  couples,  or  j'outh  contemplating 
marriage,  or  if  jou  are  just  a  person  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  the  thousands  of  grow¬ 
ing  families  struggling  to  keep  up  with 
class.  Stretching  the  Family  Income  is  the 
book  j'ou’ll  want  to  recommend.  More 
than  this,  once  jou’ve  opened  the  flrst 
pages,  you’ll  not  be  inclined  to  put  down 
the  book  until  j'ou  have  reached  the  last 
page.  The  authors  are  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  parents  of  flve  children.  They  have 
had  to  face  the  problem  of  rearing  a  fam¬ 
ily  on  a  teacher’s  salarj-  and  everj-one 
knows  that  is  not  an  eas.v  job.  Yet,  they 
have  done  It.  They  have  built  a  happy 
and  secure  famil.v.  The  book  is  not  idle 
theorizing.  It  is  a  “how-to”  book.  The 
authors  take  the  reader  right  into  their 
own,  home,  letting  him  see  exactly  how 
they  have  achieved  happiness  as  well  as 
’security.  Indeed,  happiness  of  the  home 
seems  to  be  the  overtone  of  the  entire 
book.  In  this  day  when  unhappiness  and 
insecurity  break  up  so  many  homes,  edu¬ 
cators  are  beginning  to  wonder  just  how 
fruitful  is  the  education  they  are  impart¬ 
ing  to  j'outh.  Far  from  being  dry  and 
humorless,  as  one  might  expect  such  a 
subject  to  be,  the  book  is  warm,  sparkling. 


fllled  with  delightful  humor  and  charm. 
Ever3'  high  school  boy  and  girl  who  i^ 
contemplating  marriage  should  read  and 
study  thoroughly  this  workable  way  of 
stretching  the  family  income. — SISTER 
MARY  AMATORA,  O.S.F.,  Saint  Francis 
College,  Fort  Wajme,  Indiana. 

Psychology  of  Adolescence.  By  Luella 
Cole.  New  York.  Rinehart  and  Company, 
Inc.  1954.  Pp.  xvi  +  712.  $6.00. 

In  this  fourth  edition  Doctor  Cole  mod¬ 
ernizes  and  enlarges  upon  the  excellent 
editions  which  proceeded  it.  More  recent 
studies  have  been  substituted  ffr  those 
which  have  become  outdated.  There  is 
greater  interpretation  of  data.  A  new 
chapter  on  personality  has  been  added. 
The  use  of  case  histories,  anecdotes,  and 
personal  reminiscences,  figures,  and  other 
illustrative  materials  not  only  make  this 
book  more  interesting  to  the  student  but 
also  facilitate  the  applications  of  what 
is  learned  to  the  daily  life  of  adolescent 
boys  and  girls.  The  book,  divided  into 
flve  parts,  presents  a  balanced  and  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  adolescent  growth 
along  all  lines,  physical,  emotional,  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  development.  This 
reviewer  considers  Cole’s  one  of  the  best 
of  the  many  recent  texts  on  the  psychol¬ 
ogy*  of  adolescents.  It  is  recommended  to 
all  parents  and  teachers  dealing  with 
youth.— SISTER  MARY  AMATORA,  O.S.F., 
Saint  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana. 
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<  A  HILDREN,  tomorrow  we  are 
going  to  have  a  test  in  arith¬ 
metic.”  When  you  make  an 
announcement  like  this  to  your  class, 
how  do  your  pupils  react?  If  you 
are  Miss  Average  Teacher,  and  your 
class  is  a  typical  one,  it  is  a  good 
bet  that  such  an  announcement  is  not 
greeted  with  shouts  of  approval,  or  ex¬ 
pressions  of  enthusiastic  anticipation. 

More  likely  moans,  groans,  and  other 
signs  of  dismay  are  forthcoming.  To 
be  sure,  a  good  deal  of  the  children’s 
reaction  may  be  discounted  as  spurious, 
intended  to  impress  fellow  pupils  and 
perhaps  to  soften  the  teacher’s  heart; 
but  even  after  allowance  is  made  for 
the  counterfeit  character  of  some  ex¬ 
pressed  distaste  for  testing,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  the  announcement  of 
impending  testing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
testing  itself,  is  an  occasion  of  some 
uneasiness,  tension,  or  anxiety  to  pupils. 

This  is  true  whether  the  tests  be  the 
teacher’s  own  or  standardized  opes, 
though  the  latter,  coming  less  frequent- 
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ly,  clothed  in  the  impressiveness  of  a 
printed  booklet,  and  perhaps  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  stranger  or  by  the  teacher 
in  an  unaccustomed  role,  may  be  espe¬ 
cially  disturbing. 

Worry  about  Tests 

Parents  and  teachers  are  well  aware 
that  the  anticipation  as  well  as  the 
actual  experience  of  test-taking  can  be 
an  upsetting  experience  for  children. 
In  a  survey  (I)  among  a  large  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  high  ^hool  stu¬ 
dents,  43%  indicated  that  worry  about 
tests  was  a  problem  to  them;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  figure  would  be  any  low¬ 
er  for  elementary  school  pupils — rather 
the  contrary.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
these  feelings  of  anxiety  as  a  rule  are 
inimical  to  the  development  of  ideal 
pupil-teacher  relationships  and  a  heal¬ 
thy  learning  environment,  for  under¬ 
lying  such  attitudes  on  the  pupil’s  part 
is  generally  the  notion  that  in  testing 
the  teacher  is  doing  something  to  him, 
rather  than  for  him.  The  purpose  of 
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this  article  is  to  consider  why  testing 
has  these  disturbing  characteristics  and 
what  may  be  done  to  have  pupils 
acquire  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
tests,  so  that  the  tests  may  serve  as  a 
helpful  bond  between  pupils  and  teach¬ 
er,  rather  than  as  a  barrier  between 
them. 

Toward  Common  Goals 

The  development  of  sound  pupil- 
teacher  relationships  rests,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  recognition  by  pupil  and 
teacher  that  they  are  working  toward 
common  goals.  It  calls  for  confidence 
on  the  pupil’s  part  that  all  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  activities  are  directed  only  to  the 
pupil’s  own  good,  difficult  or  distasteful 
though  some  of  these  activities  may  seem 
at  any  given  moment.  The  pupil  must 
believe  of  his  teacher  what  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  the  schoolmaster  in  The 
Deserted  Village: 

“Yet  he  w’as  kind,  or, 

if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning 

was  at  fault.” 

The  teacher,  for  her  part,  must  have 
the  welfare  of  each  of  the  pupils,  as 
her  primary  concern,  and  be  possessed  of 
a  reasonable  sensitivity'  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  adequate  human  relations  in 
the  classroom.  Failure  to  apply  these 
elementary’  mental-hygiene  principles  to 
the  testing  and  evaluating  aspects  of  the 
instructional  process  is  usually  responsi¬ 
ble  for  whatever  undesirable  feelings 
children  may  entertain  toward  tests. 

We  talk  much  about  testing  as  being 
fundamentally  for  the  good  of  the  pupils 
and  no  doubt,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
generally  the  good  of  the  pupils  that 
the  administrator  or  teacher  has  in 
mind  in  giving  tests.  But  how  well  is 
this  fact  communicated  to  the  pupils? 


How  often  does  the  teacher,  by  word  or 
action,  indicate  to  the  pupil  the  ways 
in  which  testing  is  related  to  the  pupil’s 
own  purposes,  helps  meet  his  own  needs? 
All  too  often  the  pupil  perceives  testing 
as  an  instrument  utilized  by  the  teacher 
primarily,  or  even  exclusively,  for 
checking  up  on  his  mastery  of  certain 
assigned  tasks,  and  as  a  basis  for  assign¬ 
ing  grades  or  determining  promotion. 
Such  applications  of  test  results  are  not 
improper;  but  where  these  appear  to 
the  pupil  to  be  the  only  reasons  for 
which  tests  are  given,  it  is  not  likely 
that  testing  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  pupil  and  teacher. 

Very  fewpersons,  children  or  adults, 
feel  so  secure  that  they  can  contem¬ 
plate  taking  tests,  of  whatever  kind, 
with  equanimity.  The  thought  that  we 
may  not  do  well  on  a  test,  either  abso¬ 
lutely  or  relative  to  our  fellows,  poses 
a  threat  to  our  egos.  When,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  loss  of  self-esteem,  poor  perform¬ 
ance  on  a  test  may  incur  the  displeasure 
of  parents  and  teachers  and  a  lessening 
of  prestige  among  peers,  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  the  anxiety  that  testing 
may  produce.  This  type  of  danger  is 
w’ell  stated  in  a  recent  book  (2,  page 
121.): 

"To  the  extent  that  evaluation  in¬ 
volves  a  large  amount  of  introspection 
and  self-criticism,  it  is  potentially  a  de¬ 
structive  influence  on  the  child.  Such 
a  danger  may  seem  remote;  but  parents, 
particularly  those  in  privileged  groups, 
are  frequently  overanxious  about  the 
progress  of  their  children  and  often 
communicate  their  anxieties  to  them. 
Because  it  is  possible  to  probe  and  prod 
more  than  is  conducive  to  healthy 
growth,  those  who  do  evaluation  should 
always  take  into  consideration  its  effect 
on  the  child.” 
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Some  Causes  of  Tension 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  improper 
use  of  tests,  producing  uneasiness  and 
tension  among  pupils  and  harmful  to 
healthy  pupil-teacher  relations,  stems 
largely  from  ( 1 )  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  proper  role  of  tests,  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  insecurity  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  herself;  and  (2)  failure 
to  appreciate  the  emotional  problems 
posed  for  some  children  by  any  ego- 
threatening  evaluation  procedure. 

To  be  specific:  — 

1.  If  a  teacher  looks  upon  the  norm 
on  a  standardized  test  as  a  goal  to  be 
reached  by  all  children,  and  criticizes 
those  who  fail  to  meet  this  rigid  stand¬ 
ard,  the  pupils  will  quite  naturally 
come  to  think  of  tests  as  hurdles  rather 
than  as  stepping  stones  to  development. 

2.  If  a  teacher  in  interpreting  tests 
results  fails  to  take  into  account  other 
relevant  information — ability  differ¬ 
ences,  health  status,  home  background; 
and  tbe  like — she  is  likely  to  render 
an  unjust  appraisal  of  a  child’s  work, 
which  may  well  have  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
couraging  or  antagonizing  the  child. 

3.  If  a  teacher  overemphasizes  tests 
in  her  evaluation  program,  and  fails  to 
realize  that  they  cover  only  a  part  of 
the  desired  outcomes,  she  runs  the  risk 
of  placing  undue  emphasis  on  certain 
objectives  and  of  confusing  the  pupil 
as  to  what  he  is  supposed  to  be  learning. 

4.  If  a  teacher  habitually  uses  test 
results  as  bases  for  invidious  compar¬ 
isons  among  pupils,  not  only  is  the 
pupil-teacher  relationship  damaged,  but 
also  tbe  relationships  among  the  pupils. 

5.  If  a  teacher  berates  or  scolds  a 
child  because  of  poor  performance  on 
a  test,  she  may  be  building  up  unfavor¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  future  testing. 

6.  If  a  teacher  fails  to  let  a  pupil 
know  how  he  did  on  a  test,  or  give 


him  any  indication  of  how  the  testing 
is  related  to  his  purposes,  it  is  hard  for 
the  pupil  to  make  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure. 

7.  If  a  teacher  is  herself  insecure, 
and  feels  threatened  by  the  tests,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  her  attitude  will  be 
communicated  to  the  children.  If  a 
school  or  system-wide  program  is  in  op¬ 
eration,  in  the  planning  of  which  the 
teacher  has  had  no  part,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  which  she  does  not  understand, 
she  is  obviously  in  no  position  to  make 
clear  to  the  pupils  how  the  testing  is 
hkely  to  do  them  any  good.  If  the  test 
results  are  used  as  a  means  of  apprais¬ 
ing  teacher  competence,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  becomes  very  strong  for  the  teacher 
to  teach  for  the  tests. 

8.  If  a  teacher  is  unsympathetic  to 
a  testing  program  in  which  she  must 
participate,  and  makes  slighting  or  sar¬ 
castic  reference  to  “these  tests  that  we 
have  to  give  again,”  she  is  certainly  en¬ 
gendering  a  f)oor  attitude  on  the  pupils’ 
part;  even  young  pupils  are  shrewd 
enough  to  sense,  however  vaguely,  that 
by  such  behavior  the  teacher  is  abdi¬ 
cating  her  rightful  position. 

To  Strengthen  the  Bond 

Need  testing  and  evaluation,  such 
important  phases  of  instruction,  have 
adverse  reactions  of  this  kind  on  pupil 
attitudes  and  pupil-teacher  relations? 
Not  at  all.  A  great  deal  of  testing, 
both  of  the  ordinary  classroom  variety 
and  in  connection  with  large-scale  pro¬ 
grams,  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  elicit  willing  and  interested  coopera¬ 
tion  from  pupils.  Where  tests  are  be¬ 
ing  used  for  legitimate  instructional  or 
administrative  purposes,  where  pupils 
appreciate  why  the  tests  are  used  and 
how  they  contribute  to  their  self-under¬ 
standing  and  improvement,  and  where 
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the  teacher  interprets  and  utihzes  re- 
suits  in  accordance  with  sound  mental 
hygiene  principles,  testing  serves  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  pupil  and 
teacher. 

How  can  teachers  carry  on  testing 
and  evaluation  procedures  so  as  to  mini¬ 
mize  pupil  feelings  of  tension  or  hos- 
tihty  to  these  activities?  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  first  essential  is  that 
the  teacher  herself  must  be  persuaded  of 
the  value  of  these  activities,  and  under- 
<^nd  how  they  are  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  child’s  learning. 
Assuming  that  the  teacher  is  genuinely 
interested  in  testing  as  a  means  to  the 
improvement  of  the  learning  process, 
the  task  is  then  one  of  communicating 
to  the  pupil  a  realization  of  how  test 
results  contribute  to  and  serve  the 
pupils’  own  interests. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  pupils  to 
have  a  voice  in  planning  testing  and 
evaluation,  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
have  the  information,  skills,  or  judg¬ 
ment  to  contribute  effectively  to  such 
planning.  It  is  not  unreasonable, 
however,  to  propose  that  prior  to  the 
administration  of  any  test  the  teacher 
say  a  few  words  to  the  pupils,  to  indi¬ 
cate  why  she  needs  information  about 
each  pupil’s  level  of  attainment  if  she 
is  to  be  able  to  help  them,  to  point  out 
the  essential  fairness  of  tests  as  impar¬ 
tial  yardsticks  by  which  all  pupils’ 
attainments  are  measured,  and  to  point 
out  why  it  is  helpful  for  the  pupils  to 
know  their  own  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  so  that  they  may  capitalize  on 
the  former  and  work  to  overcome  the 
latter. 

After  Testing  What? 

What  the  teacher  says  before  testing, 
however,  is  much  less  important  than 
what  she  does  after  testing  in  creating 


proper  attitudes.  It  is  in  her  actual 
use  of  the  test  results  that  the  teacher 
reveals  her  real  purposes  and  it' is  here 
that  she  must  convince  the  pupils  that 
the  testing  is  being  done  for  their  bene¬ 
fit.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  that 
may  help  demonstrate  the  beneficial 
outcomes  of  testing  to  pupils: 

1.  Return  test  papers  to  pupils  after 
they  have  been  marked,  and  go  over 
the  test  in  class  so  that  each  pupil  can 
quickly  see  what  mistakes  he  made  and 
have  a  chance  to  ask  questions  about 
them.  For  tests  whose  results  are  not 
to  be  used  for  marking  or  grading  pupils 
— and  there  should  be  numerous  such 
tests — it  is  well  to  let  the  pupils  cor¬ 
rect  their  own  papers.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  tests  are  free  of  any 
threatening  aspect;  the  pupils  realize 
that  the  only  purposes  the  tests  serve 
are  the  pupils’  own  learning  needs. 

2.  Do  not  disclose  individual  pupil’s 
results  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  com¬ 
parisons  among  pupils.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  show  on  the  blackboard  a 
distribution  of  the  scores  for  an  entire 
class,  thus  letting  each  pupil  know 
where  he  stands  in  relation  to  the  class 
but  not  revealing  to  the  entire  group 
the  standing  of  any  individual  pupil. 
The  writer  is  not  one  of  those  who 
would  discourage  all  competition  in 
school  activities,  but  he  beheves  that, 
in  general,  this  competitive  aspect  is 
best  divorced  from  routine  use  of  test 
results. 

3.  Indicate  by  notations  on  test 
papers  or  otherwise  that  you  have  given 
individual  consideration  to  each  pupil’s 
results.  Thus  a  given  test  score  might 
be  the  occasion  for  a  word  of  special 
commendation  for  one  pupil,  but  fall 
below  expectation  in  the  case  of  an¬ 
other.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
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teacher  demonstrate  in  each  case  that 
she  is  interested  in  the  test  results  only 
insofar  as  they  help  her  to  understand 
the  pupil  and  to  do  a  better  job  of  in¬ 
structing  him. 

4.  Guard  against  the  temptation  to 
liew  the  children  as  collections  of  test 
scores.  Accurate  information  such  as 
tests  provide  about  pupil  characteristics 
is  important,  even  essential;  but  every 
pupil  has  a  worth  that  is  not  measured 
by  any  test  score. 

The  development  of  proper  attitudes 
toward  testing  not  only  contributes  to 
the  building  of  sound  pupil-teacher  re¬ 


lationships;  it  may  also  have  character¬ 
building  consequences  of  enduring 
value.  The  taking  of  tests  is  a  life¬ 
long  experience  for  everyone:  On  the 
job  and  in  the  home,  life  presents  a 
series  of  tests,  very  often  under  circum¬ 
stances  much  less  friendly  than  those 
the  pupil  encounters  in  school.  If  the 
child  learns  to  meet  these  challenges,  to 
face  up  realistically  to  his  own  limita¬ 
tions,  to  accept  success  without  compla¬ 
cency  or  smugness,  and  to  accept  failure 
without  undue  distress  or  bitterness,  he 
will  be  that  much  farther  along  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  well-adjusted  adult. 
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Whitey  Takes  a  Trip.  By  6len  Rounds. 
N.Y.  Holiday  House.  1954.  $2.00. 

When  Whitey  set  out  for  Rattlesnake 
Butte  with  the  team  of  horses  his  uncle 
had  sold  to  Mr.  Bear  Paw  Smith,  he  had 
no  idea  that  he  would  have  an  adventure 
that  would  place  upon  his  young  shoul¬ 
ders  such  responsibility.  But,  midway 
between  home  and  his  destination,  he 
found  a  wrecked  wagon  and  not  far  from 
it  Bill  Beasley  lying  incapacitated  after 
the  accident.  How  Whitey  set  Mr.  Beas¬ 
ley’s  leg,  drove  his  own  team  and  Beas¬ 
ley’s  to  Rattlesnake  Butte,  and  how  Beas¬ 
ley  rewarded  the  young  man  make  up  a 
story  of  the  old  west  that  boys  will  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy. 

Hobo  Hill.  By  Elizabeth  Philbrook. 
Hiustrated  by  Don  Freeman.  New  York. 
The  Viking  Press.  1954.  $2.50. 

Boys  who  like  the  out-of-doors  and  who 
like  to  cook  and  sleep  under  the  broad 
skies  will  enjoy  this  tale  of  how  a  group 


of  young  lads  and  an  educated  hobo  band¬ 
ed  together  to  save  a  wild  and  untamed 
hill  on  the  fringe  of  a  town  from  the  en¬ 
croaching  highways,  road  stands,  and 
homes.  Hobo  Hill  was  to  be  leveled  and 
a  great  highway  built  on  its  crest.  How 
Hobo  Bill  and  the  boys  stimulated  the 
townsfolk  to  save  this  spot  as  a  refuge 
from  crowded  city  life  is  graphically  told 
in  the  text  and  in  the  vigorous  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Men  Against  Distance.  By  John  J. 
Floherty.  Philadelphia.  Lippincott.  1954. 
$2.85. 

Jfen  Against  Distance  is  the  story  of 
communications  vividly  and  excitingly 
told  by  John  J.  Floherty,  one  of  America’s 
most  popular  writers  of  career  books  for 
teen-agers.  Delving  into  the  work  of  the 
great  laboratories,  he  tells  the  fabulous 
story  of  radio  and  television  and  of  the 
men  who  made  these  wonders  possible. 
.\n  excellent  book  for  teen-agers  who  have 
a  bent  for  science. 


Handicapped  Children  in  a  Regular 
Classroom:  A  Promotion 
to  a  Normal  Life 

By  JEAN-MARC  CHEVRIER 

Professor,  histitut  de  Psychologic,  Universite  de  Montreal,  and 
Consultant,  Society  of  Rehabilitation  for  Cripples 

Editor's  note:  Although  many  educational  systems  hare  provisions  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  child,  there  are  still  many  in  this  group  vho  must  receive  vhatever  education 
they  can  receive  in  the  regular  school  classroom.  Doctor  Jean-Marc  Cheerier  offers 
some  valuable  points  to  the  teacher  who  is  confronted  with  the  responsiblity  of  doing 
all  possible  to  assist  the  handicapped  child.  Doctor  Cherrier's  experience  as  a  teacher 
as  well  as  working  with  handicapped  children  in  various  capacities  have  eminently 
fitted  him  for  preparing  this  worthwhile  message  to  help  teachers  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  giving  the  most  to  the  child  that  is  handicapped.  For  a  number  of 
years  Doctor  Cheerier  served  as  chief  psychologist  in  the  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Youth.  He  served  as  consultant  at  Leval,  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  the  Institut  de  Psychologie,  at  the  University  of  Montreal.  His  pub¬ 
lished  tests  included  Prefcrences-.ide;  Apprenticeship  for  Printing  Trades;  New 
Norms;  R  M  P  F  B ;  Mechanical  Comprehension  Test;  Preferences  for  Oirls.  His 
more  than  two  dozen  articles  have  appeared  in  various  Canadian  journals  including 
Printing  Trades;  Rapport,  L'  Enseignement  Primaire,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare  of  the  Guidance  Bureau  of  Montreal.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Psychological  .issociation.  The  .American  Psychological  Association,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  dcs  Psychologie  du  Quebec,  Society  de  Pedagogic,  Montreal  Group  on  Rorschach 
and  Protective  Techniques,  Association  Canadienne  Francaise  Advancement  de  Science; 
Societe  Pedagogie  Montreal. 

Clinical  psychologists  who  are 
already  familiar  with  the  diag¬ 
noses  and  the  prognoses  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  know  that  they  are 
dealing  with  the  , qualitative  aspects  of 
the  rehabilitation  process.  Intensive 
studies  emphasize  the  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  young  patients,  including 
their  unconscious  drives  and  total  per¬ 
sonality  structure,  their  type  of  intel¬ 
lectual  functioning,  their  efficiency  in 
working  and  ability  to  mix  with  play¬ 
mates. 

A  Polio  Case  becomes  a  Normal  Pupil 

Consider  a  youngster  who  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  hospital  for  poliomyelitis. 

At  that  time  he  had  weakness  in  both 
legs,  abdominals  and  back.  During  his 
stay  in  hospital  he  received  re-education 


of  his  legs,  back  and  abdominals,  hydro¬ 
therapy,  matwork  and  walking.  On 
his  discharge,  he  was  walking  with  a 
brace  on  his  right  leg  and  elbow 
crutches.  When  walking  without  sup¬ 
ports,  there  was  no  limp  whatsoever. 
The  prognosis  was  excellent.  He  was 
able  to  walk  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
manage  street  cars,  etc.,  with  the  short 
crutches.  Because  of  the  fine  recupera¬ 
tion,  it  was  felt  that  when  the  patient 
would  return  from  school  in  the  late 
afternoon,  his  brace  could  be  removed 
in  the  house.  He  could  also  skate 
during  winter  as  long  as  he  wears  his 
brace. 

But  he  was  retarded  at  school . 

However,  his  I.Q.  is  above  the  average 
and  his  personality  normal.  What  should 
he  do?  Attend  a  school  for  crippled 
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children  or  a  regular  one?  This  pa¬ 
tient  is  a  well-adjusted  youngster,  hav¬ 
ing  enough  motivation  to  study  and 
enjoy  meeting  his  friends  again  with 
whom  he  is  hving  in  his  home  sur¬ 
roundings. 

•The  teacher  having  such  a  child 
under  her  supervision  will  consider  him 
as  a  normal  pupil  and  will  give  him 
a  chance  to  reestablish  his  place  in  a 
normal  way  of  living. 

A  Child  Eager  to  Succeed 

Here  is  another  case:  A  boy  aged  1 1, 
suffering  from  a  dislocation  of  his  left 
knee,  and  having  a  great  deal  of  dia¬ 
phoresis  of  both  upper  and  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  and  an  assymetrical  soft  palate 
due  to  a  congenital  abnormality'.  More¬ 
over,  after  a  hearing  test,  the  patient 
shows  a  bilateral  conductive  deafness 
which  is  worse  on  the  right  side. 

In  the  psycho-clinical  evaluation,  the 
young  patient  is  very  cooperative  and 
eager  to  succeed.  Information  and 
vocabulary  in  the  Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale  are  surprisingly  good  in  view  of 
schooling.  Perceptive  processes  work 
smoothly,  thought  processes  are  on  a 
descriptive  and  functional  rather  than 
conceptual  level.  Motor  skills  seem 
adequate,  and  are  aided  by  ease  in  per¬ 
ceptual  organization.  Social  indicators 
point  to  some  impairment  in  that  field. 

The  transfer  with  a  comprehensive 
teacher  should  be  very  fair  and  the 
patient’s  personality  is  sufficiently  struc¬ 
tured  to  achieve  something  significant 
and  rather  difficult.  Although  he  is 
intellectually  naive,  he  px)ssesses  an 
average  conscious  control  over  volun¬ 
tary  attention.  He  is  compliant  and 
has  the  follow-type  adaptation  to  au¬ 
thority. 

If  this  child  should  attend  his  regu¬ 
lar  school,  he  should  have  his  seat  right 


in  the  front  of  the  classroom  and  man¬ 
age  to  plan  and  “work”  with  his  com¬ 
panions  in  everyday  living.  Moreover, 
the  family  should  be  less  protective  and 
less  anxious  concerning  the  child’s 
future. 

An  Over-protecting  Parent  Hinders 

At  the  age  of  5,  a  patient  developed 
a  right  hemiplegia  foUow'ing  a  period  of 
unconciousness  associated  with  convul¬ 
sions  over  the  right  upper  and  lower 
extremity.  Following  the  patient’s  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  hospital,  a  trepanation  was 
performed.  After  the  operation,  she 
developed  a  Jacksonian  type  of  epilepsy. 
The  epilepsy  has  improved  shghtly  in 
the  past  ten  years.  Actually,  there  is 
a  persistance  of  an  equinovarus  deform¬ 
ity  but  the  patient’s  right  hand  has 
improved.  ' 

'The  mother  is  overprotecting  her 
child  and  hmiting  the  patient’s  activi¬ 
ties.  The  adolescent  wants  to  go  back 
to  school,  but  the  mother  fears  that 
another  crisis  might  happen.  The 
teacher  must  face  such  a  situation  and, 
help)ed  by  her  training,  can  manage  this 
child  without  creating  any  frustration 
among  the  other  pupils. 

Handicapped  needs  Balance 
of  Personality 

However,  it  is  assumed  that  a  handi- 
capp>ed  child  can  be  sent  to  a  normal 
school  only  if  he  meets  the  other  condi¬ 
tions  found  ordinarily  in  other  children. 
Most  important  among  these  is  the 
propjer  balance  of  pjersonality.  If  one 
deals  with  a  case  of  cerebral  palsy  with 
spastic  paresis  and  mental  retardation, 
very  “spoiled”  by  the  mother  and  requir¬ 
ing  her  help  all  the  time,  he  can  pre¬ 
sume  that  a  sp)ecial  class  or  a  spiecial 
school  would  be  needed  to  educate  and 
train  such  a  handicapp>ed  child. 
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Conclusions 

After  years  of  experience,  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  other  specialists  of  child  care 
are  sincerely  convinced  that  the  natural 
milieu  is  the  best  one,  when  it  is  suit¬ 
able,  to  a  handicapped  child.  The 
process  of  identification  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  integration  of  these 
children  into  a  normal  life. 

Required  of  teachers  is  a  keen  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  any  physical  impairment. 
The  teacher  can  easily  be  trained  to 
help  the  handicapped  to  attain  better 


insight  and  more  realistic  attitudes  in 
their  way  of  living  and  vocational  plan¬ 
ning. 

Finally,  a  very  important  point  is  the 
augmentation  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
handicapped  child’s  integration  of  his 
personality.  This  work  is  best  done  by 
a  team  of  specialists:  Physiatrist,  psy¬ 
chologist,  physiotherapist,  social  worker, 
psychiatrist,  occupational  therapist, 
speech  therapist.  Rehabilitation  to  maxi¬ 
mum  results  is  the  main  aim  to  be 
always  kept  in  mind  both  by  the  teach¬ 
er  and  other  child  specialists. 
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Educating  the  Sub-Normal  Child.  By  recommended  to  all  teachers — SISTER 
Frances  Lloyd.  New  York :  Philosophical  MARY  AM.4TORA,  O.S.F.,  St.  Francis  Col- 
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Every  community  has  some  among  its 
members  who  are  handicapped  in  one  way 
or  another.  Those  who  are  privileged  to 
work  in  schools  for  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  have  a  conviction  that  such  chil¬ 
dren  are  well  worth  the  care  and  patience 
expended  upon  them.  Away  from  the 
competition  of  the  regular  school,  in  se¬ 
curity  and  peace,  this  child  finds  that  he 
is  acceptable,  and  that  the  little  contribu¬ 
tion  he  can  make,  even  though  it  be  only 
a  willingness  to  cooperate,  is  also  accept¬ 
able.  He  does  what  he  can.  No  more  is 
asked  of  him.  Such  a  child  is  valued  as 
a  personality,  rather  than  as  a  reader  or 
a  writer  or  mathematician.  The  child’s 
development  is  carefully  watched,  what 
he  needs  is  put  before  him,  so  that  his 
personality^  and  his  abilities  are  strength¬ 
ened.  Very  small  classes  enable  the  teach¬ 
er  to  concentrate  on  the  needs  and  the 
development  of  each  child.  Though  pro¬ 
gress  is  necessarily  slow,  and  at  times 
almost  imperceptible,  yet  the  child  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  at  his  own  pace,  peaceful¬ 
ly  and  without  hustling.  The  school  of 
which  the  author  is  Head  is  not  what 
some  would  consider  the  ideal  school;  it 
has  overcome  many  difficulties.  Yet  the 
most  extra-ordinary  thing  about  it  is  the 
spirit  which  animates  it.  In  writing  this 
small  volume,  the  author  has  hoped  that 
this  spirit  becomes  more  general  in  favor 
of  the  sub-normal  child.  The  book  is 


Mental  Health  in  a  Mad  World.  By 
James  A.  Magner.  Milwaukee,  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  1953.  viii  -|-  303 
pp.  $3.75. 

In  a  world  of  unrest  and  anxiety,  born 
of  repeated  experience  of  war,  intensified 
by  continual  threat  of  war,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  breakdowns  in  mental 
health  on  the  increase.  Hence,  honest 
effort  to  stem  the  swelling  tide  of  frayed 
nerves  is  energy  well  spent. 

Although  self-help  books  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day  and  some  may  con¬ 
sider  this  volume  just  another  handbook. 
Doctor  Magner’s  down-to-earth  treatment 
of  his  subject  is  rich  in  practical  advice. 
He  shows  a  deep  insight  into  human  na¬ 
ture  and  a  remarkably  balanced  view  of 
life.  Readers  in  all  walks  of  life  will  en¬ 
joy  this  methodical  presentation  of  his 
casual  conversation  style  of  some  twenty 
topics,  such  as  conquering  fears,  learning 
to  relax,  enduring  suffering,  intellectual 
honesty,  keeping  up  appearances,  enjoying 
yourself,  and  so  forth.  One  by  one  he 
opens  the  doors  to  a  positive,  healthful, 
Christian  outlook  on  life  based  on  a 
groundwork  of  sound  Christian  principles. 
This  book  should  be  required  reading  for 
every  high  school  and  college  student.  No 
high  school  library  or  teacher’s  bookshelf 
is  complete  without  it. — SISTER  MARY 
AMATORA,  O.S.F.,  Saint  Francis  College, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 


Teachers  Are  "Foster  Parents” 

By  GEORGE  W.  CRANE 
Lecturer  in  Psychology 
Northwestern  University 

Editor’s  note:  With  his  dual  qualifirations  of  both  that  of  Uortor  of  Medicine 
and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  m  pspcholoijy.  Doctor  Ocorge  U’.  Crane  is  able  to  give  to 
teachers  a  message  trhich  they  ean  xcell  pass  on  to  parents  and  others  irho  may  be 
trying  to  help  children.  Doctor  Crane's  wide  ejrperience  includes  that  of  Research 
Psychologist,  N.  B.  C.;  Research  Psychologist  at  Carnegie  Institute,  lecturer  in  applied 
psychology  at  Northwestern  University  and  also  at  Central  Y.M.C..i.  College.  In  an 
effort  to  help  a  greater  number  of  people.  Doctor  Crane  has  also  served  for  many 
years  as  newspaper  columnist  for  the  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Tribune-News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  and  as  psychological  editor  of  the  Cal  Dental  Magazine.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  of  the  American  Medical  .Association,  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  and  of  the  Illinois  Medical  Society.  Besides  his  “A  Prac¬ 
tical  Test  for  Oood  Teachers”  appearing  along  with  this  article.  Doctor  Crane  has  also 


prepared  and  published  a  number  of  tests 

HE  very  best  parents  in  America 
often  have  no  flesh-and-blood 
children  of  their  own.  No,  they 
are  the  teachers  in  the  schools  who 
“adopt”  an  entire  classroom  full  of  boys 
and  girls  whose  real  parents  often  don’t 
inspire  those  youngsters  half  as  w'ell  as 
do  the  teachers. 

American  teacher^  thus  function  as 
“foster  parents”  to  their  pupils.  From 
Monday  through  Friday,  they  actually 
stand  before  those  children  in  a  per¬ 
sonal,  directive  role  for  more  hours  than 
do  the  real  mothers  thereof.  And  per¬ 
haps  twice  as  long  as  do  the  Dads. 

Teachers  have  the  children  from  5 
to  6  hours  per  school  day.  Mothers 
have  them  about  an  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  maybe  30  minutes  at  lunch,  and 
possibly  2  or  3  hours  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening  in  small  periods  of  time 
sandwiched  between  their  outdoor 
games  or  TV  programs. 

Some  fathers  barely  see  their  young¬ 
sters,  for  these  Dads  may  be  up  early 
and  gone  to  work  before  the  children 
awaken  for  breakfast.  The  fathers  who 
commute  to  big  cities  may  not  reach 
home  until  6:30  or  7  P.M.,  having 


)r  parents  and  others. 

only  a  couple  of  hours  with  their  young¬ 
sters  prior  to  bedtime. 

A  Serious  Responsibility 

Teachers  must  thus  accept  this  ser¬ 
ious  responsibihty  of  being  the  glorified 
parents  of  their  school  children.  This 
is  a  far  larger  task  than  just  the  drilling 
of  a  child  in  arithmetic  or  geography  or 
history. 

Love  for  the  child  is  the  keynote  of 
true  parenthood,  whether  of  the  flesh- 
and-blood  variety,  or  of  the  “foster  par¬ 
ent”  type  which  teachers  demonstrate. 

Educators  must  also  adopt  the  organ- 
ismic  viewpoint  instead  of  the  organic. 
That  means  the  child  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  total  personality  with  unhmit- 
ed  powers  for  development,  instead  of 
a  recipient  for  intensive  drill  in  one 
small  segment  of  human  experience, 
whether  the  latter  be  geography,  Eng- 
hsh,  pSycholpgy  or  civics. 

In  recent  years  I  have  lectured  and 
written  widely  for  physicians  and  den¬ 
tists  on  this  same  point: 

‘Tou  never  operate  on  a  child’s  ton¬ 
sils  or  his  teeth,”  I  may  state,  “hut  al¬ 
ways  on  the  total  child.  So  we  should 
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look  at  patients  as  total  organisms,  in¬ 
stead  of  viewing  one  segment  of  their 
anatomy.” 

A  prominent  Indianapolis  dentist, 
formerly  president  of  the  assdciation, 
gave  an  excellent  example  in  point. 

“Dr.  Crane,”  he  began,  “I  hastened 
through  my  4:30  appointment  for  1 
was  to  meet  my  wife  in  the  drug  store 
on  the  first  floor  of  my  office  building, 
and  1  had  told  her  I’d  be  there  about 
4:45. 

“Well,  I  got  there  ahead  of  my  wife, 
so  as  I  was  sauntering  around,  an  at¬ 
tractive  salesgirl  approached,  and  asked, 
‘Doctor,  is  there  something  I  can  do 
for  you?’ 

“I  shook  my  head  and  thanked  her, 
but  I  asked  how  she  knew  me.  She 
replied,  ‘Why,  don’t  you  recognize  me. 
Doctor?’  and  I  had  to  confess  that  I 
didn’t. 

“And  then  she  tartly  informed  me 
that  she  had  just  got  out  of  my  dental 
chair  not  10  minutes' ago. 

"If  I  had  been  able  to  look  in  her 
mouth,  I  would  have  recognized  her 
instantly,  but  I  was  guilty  of  what  you 
called  the  ‘organic’  instead  of  the  ‘or- 
ganismic’  approach,  eh?  And  I  regret 
to  confess  that  it  has  now  been  four 
years  since  this  incident  happened  and 
the  girl  has  never  been  back  to  my 
office  again.” 

This  famous  dentist’s  personal  case 
is  duplicated  thousands  of  times.  Doc¬ 
tors  may  identify  their  incision  on  a 
patient’s  abdomen,  yet  fail  to  recognize 
that  same  patient  on  the  street! 

Their  Handwriting  or  Their  Personality 

Teachers  may  be  guilty  of  similar 
inatttention  to  the  total  personality  of 
their  pupils. 

Though  they  recognize  their  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  papers  which  they  turn 


in,  they  may  fail  to  speak  to  them  on 
the  street.  This  is  more  true  of  col¬ 
lege  faculty  members  than  of  teachers 
in  grammar  and  high  school,  but  even 
in  the  latter  case,  students  often  criti¬ 
cize  teachers  for  ignoring  them. 

“Dr.  Crane,  my  principal  scolds  us 
for  not  speaking  to  him  on  the  street,” 
a  Chicago  lad  recently  protested,  “but 
he  looks  the  other  way  and  sometimes 
actually  ignores  us  when  we  do  speak 
to  him  outside  of  the  school  building.” 

Teachers  should  become  acquainted 
with  their  students  not  just  as  educa¬ 
tional  specimens  in  the  classroom,  but 
as  human  beings  who  have  many  facets 
to  their  young  personalities. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  in  college 
education  is  the  lack  of  campus  P-T-A 
organizations  whereby  faculty  and  par¬ 
ents  can  mingle  and  discuss  the  stu¬ 
dents,  as  is  fortunately  true  at  high 
school  and  elementary  school  levels. 

The  Personal  Touch 

A  friend  of  mine  was  appointed 
principal  of  a  big  high  school  in  Michi¬ 
gan  a  few  years  ago.  The  school  was 
notorious  for  the  vandalism  of  its  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  their  delinquency  rate, 
etc.  Nobody  had  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  problem. 

But  my  friend  casually  started  mak¬ 
ing  calls,  at  the  homes  of  the  high- 
schoolers.  He’d  introduce  himself  to 
the  parents  and  say  he  was  just  passing 
by,  so  thought  he’d  stop  and  say 
“Hello”. 

He  tried  to  leave  a  good  word  for  the 
student,  too,  for  he  did  not  indulge  in 
any  "tattle  tale”  behavior. 

Within  just  one  year,  the  entire  tone 
of  the  school  had  changed,  and  in  two 
years  he  had  brought  that  former  “prob¬ 
lem”  school  into  the  top  ranks  of  Michi¬ 
gan  high  schools. 
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All  he  did  was  inject  a  little  personal 
touch  into  education,  by  realizing  his 
students  were  total  personalitities  with 
outside  facets  to  their  lives. 

Off -job  Irritations 

Last  spring  I  addressed  the  12,000 
employees  of  the  vast  J.  L.  Hudson 
Department  Store  in  Detroit.  I  took 
them,  1,000  at  a  time,  and  thus  made 
12  addresses  before  I  had  covered  the 
entire  group. 

And  I  stressed  the  fact  that  we  spend 
about  16  waking  hours  each  day.  Of 
these,  about  8  are  ON  the  job  and  8 
are  OFF  the  job,  as  in  our  homes  and 
social  activities. 

I  stressed  the  fact  that  we  are  thus 
similar  to  Siamese  twins  and  employed 
the  symbol  8-8  to  represent  that  fact. 

"If  we  are  upset  at  home  and  quarrel 
with  our  wife  or  bawl  out  our  children 
at  breakfast,  psychological  toxins  or 
poisons  have  thus  developed  in  that  ofE- 
job  twin  which  will  then  pass  over  into 
the  on-job  twin  and  lower  our  efl&ciency 
and  happiness  during  the  8  hours  we 
are  on  the  job. 

“Conversely,  anger  and  irritation 
caused  by  customers  or  by  an  unjusti¬ 
fied  reprimand  from  a  superior  official 
at  our  place  of  work,  may  cause  us  to 
seethe  and  bum  inwardly.  Then,  when 
we  reach  home,  we  may  empt  like  a 
volcano  and  sear  our  family  with  our 
verbal  lava.” 

A  good  teacher  must  be  on  guard 
lest  her  fatigue  or  peptic  ulcer  or  anx¬ 
ieties  due  to  events  in  her  home,  may 
intrude  into  the  classroom  and  make 
her  irritable  with  the  pupils. 

Pupils’  Backgrounds 

Furthermore,  she  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  her  30  or  40  youngsters 
come  frcMn  a  wide  variety  of  home  back¬ 
grounds. 
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Some  youngsters  left  home  with  vio¬ 
lent  quarrels  going  on  between  their 
parents.  Or  they  even  have  witnessed 
a  drunken  father  stumble  in  at  the  wee 
hours  and  beat  up  their  mother  or  even 
strike  them. 

Other  children  are  still  bedwetters, 
and  thus  cherish  a  secret  inferiority 
complex.  Frequently,  bullies  on  the 
playground  are  big  boys  who  have  some 
inner  cause  to  feel  "babyish",  so  they 
compensate  by  trying  to  make  other 
youngsters  shed  actual  tears,  thus  la¬ 
belling  the  latter  as  even  more  “baby¬ 
ish”. 

Some  children  are  new  to  the  school 
or  neighborhood  and  suffer  much  from 
shyness  and  timidity.  Others  have 
been  jerked  out  of  one  school  and 
thrust  into  another  maybe  5  or  6  times 
during  the  first  few  years  so  they 
haven’t  had  time  to  become  socially  ad¬ 
justed  or  to  become  acquainted  with  any 
one  teacher’s  individuality.  'This  fre¬ 
quent  moving  may  be  due  to  shifts  in 
employment  of  the  father  of  the  family 
or  his  transfer  to  different  army  loca¬ 
tions. 

Again,  children  must  arise  and  get 
their  own  breakfast  because  a  half- 
drunken  mother  lies  abed,  or  because 
she  may  be  gone  to  work.  Others  may 
be  coddled  and  waited  on,  hand  and 
foot,  by  servants  at  home. 

Teacher,  the  Child’s  Hero 

Some  children  grow  up  in  Godless 
homes,  yet  those  youngsters  are  really 
thirsting  for  idealism  and  Christian  in¬ 
spiration. 

Some  children  steal,  not  just  for  the 
value  of  the  object  thus  purloined,  but 
often  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  buying 
popularity  from  their  classmates.  All 
this  implies  that  good  teachers  must 
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have  keen  psychological  insight  and  also 
set  a  good  moral  example. 

When  my  son,  Danny,  was  in  the 
early  grades,  he  was  very  devoted  to  one 
of  his  teachers.  He  thought  she  was 
wonderful. 

At  luncheon  one  day,  however,  he 
seemed  very  dejected.  He  acted  as  if 
he  had  lost  his  last  friend. 

Mrs.  Crane  tactfully  probed  to  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  dejection. 

"Do  you  know  what?”  he  began.  “I 
saw  my  teacher  SMOKING!” 

So  that  teacher  lost  the  halo  that 
Danny  has  woven  around  her,  by  using 
a  cigaret. 

I  mention  this  incident  because 
teachers,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  they  can  exert  for 
good,  should  never  be  guilty  of  steering 
their  children  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Teaching  should  always  rank  next  to 
the  clerical  field.  Unless  a  person  has 
this  broad  Christian  love  for  children 
and  is  willing  to  set  a  strong  positive 
example  before  youth,  I  personally  feel 
he  or  she  should  not  enter  pedagogy  as 
a  profession. 

A  Teacher’s  Primary  Goal 

Teachers  are  sculptors  in  human 
clay.  They  can  often  transform  boys 
and  girls  into  truly  magnificent  person¬ 
alities.  And  this  should  always  be 
their  primary'  goal. 

The  salary  checks  they  draw  each 
month  or  the  number  of  degrees  after 
their  names  are  not  the  best  criteria  of 
pedagogic  excellence. 

A  good  teacher  SMILES  at  her 
youngsters  in  the  morning  and  starts 
them  off  with  a  happy,  cozy  feeling  of 
love  and  friendliness.  Maybe  her  nerves 
got  so  frayed  she  can’t  force  a  smile 
after  lunch.  But  if  she  can  turn  on 
a  cheer>',  motherly  smile  during  the  first 


hour  in  the  morning,  she  rates  a  Gold 
Star  in  my  estimation. 

Since  religion  is  so  vital  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  healthy  personality,  I 
feel  that  a  teacher,  even  in  the  public 
schools,  should  lend  her  influence  to  all 
such  ethical  projects  in  the  community. 

In  fact,  I  revised  my  college  textbook, 
PSYCHOLOGY  APPLIED,  and  includ¬ 
ed  an  entire  chapter  therein  under  the 
heading  "Psychology  Goes  to  Church”, 
for  I  find  that  too  many  college  youth 
are  going  through  four  full  years  of 
university  education  without  receiving 
adequate  defense  of  Christian  ethics. 

Although  other  departments  of  the 
curriculum  might  more  appropriately 
offer  the  college  youth  this  foundation 
of  ethical  idealism,  I  regret  to  say  that 
they  often  ignore  it  almost  entirely,  so 
I  determined  that  students  who  studied 
from  my  textbook  would  at  least  get 
a  thorough  grounding  in  support  of  the 
church  vs.  the  atheistic  attacks  so  pre¬ 
valent  nowadays  by  “pinks”  and  avowed 
Communists  in  this  country. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Hobbs,  famous  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  recently  analyzed  the  83  most 
widely  used  textbooks  in  sociology  clas¬ 
ses  and  found  33  (40%)  definitely 
critical  of  the  church  and  lauding  the 
secularization  of  religion. 

And  Dr.  Bella  V.  Dodd,  former  col¬ 
lege  professor  and  one-time  Communist, 
recently  testified  before  a  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  that  she  had  helped  the  Com¬ 
munists  gain  control  of  the  New  York 
Teachers  Union.  She  said  that  at  least 
1,000  teachers  therein  were  Commun¬ 
ists! 

So  the  good  teachers  of  America  must 
not  only  smile  and  love  their  children 
and  treat  them  as  total  personalities, 
but  must  give  them  sound  arguments 
in  defense  of  this  great  Republic  with 
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its  Constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech,  religion,  etc. 

As  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  has  so 
ably  proved,  this  Communist  menace  is 
no  laughing  matter,  and  people  who 
scoff  at  Senator  McCarthy  are  either 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  true  facts,  or 
else  they  are  willing  to  abet  the  Commu- 
ist  infiltration. 

An  Objective  Check-list 

In  order  to  furnish  teachers  with  an 
objective  check-list  of  the  common 
MERITS  and  DEMERITS  of  teachers, 
I  recently  surveyed  600  pupils,  ranging 
from  grammar  school,  through  high 
school  and  the  college  levels. 

Since  students  are  technically  the 
"consumers”  of  American  pedagogy*,  this 
survey  was  in  line  with  modem  empha¬ 


sis  on  Consumer  Surveys.  1  have  pre¬ 
sented  this  “Practical  Test  for  Good 
Teachers”  to  many  state  teachers  con¬ 
ventions,  and  held  a  fomm  discussion 
of  it  before  the  teachers  of  Wells  High 
School  in  Chicago  not  long  ago. 

It  is  being  reproduced  with  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  publishers  of  my  coUege 
text,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it.  It 
doesn’t  contain  anything  especially  new, 
but  the  value  of  such  rating  scales  is 
that  they  enable  us  to  refresh  our 
memory  on  many  items  that  we  know 
but  sometimes  carelessly  ignore  or  for¬ 
get. 

Some  teachers  have  been  brave 
enough  to  let  their  students  rate  them 
on  this  test,  but  you  need  not  go  that 
far. 


A  PRACTICAL  TEST  FOR  GOOD  TEACHERS* 

By  George  W.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

(Copyrighted) 

To  obtain  these  data  I  have  interviewed  600  students,  distributed  between 
grammar  school,  high  school  and  the  coUege  levels.  I  asked  them  to  list  all  the 
‘  Demerits”  or  faults  which  they  had  to  find  with  their  teachers.  Then  I  reversed 
my  query  and  urged  them  to  report  all  the  “Merits”  or  virtues  they  had  found 
in  their  instructors. 

The  following  50-point  Rating  Scale  represents  their  condensed  judgments. 
The  various  items  are  weighted,  as  shown  in  the  parentheses.  In  computing 
a  teacher’s  score,  check  off  the  items  under  the  DEMERIT  heading  which  apply. 
'Then  do  the  same  under  the  MERIT  category.  Next,  subtract  the  DEMERIT 
total  from  the  MERIT  total.  The  result  is  that  teacher’s  raw  score.  Interpret 
it  according  to  these  norms: 

RAW  SCORES  INTERPRETATION 


0 

to 

9 

Very  Poor 

10 

to 

21 

Poor 

22 

to 

54 

Average 

55 

to 

80 

Superior 

81 

to 

159 

Very  Superior 

*  Beprinted  from  Ptyrhology  Applied  by  Dr.  Crane,  Pp.  784-786,  1952  edition,  by 
special  permission  of  the  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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DEMERITS 

1.  “Bawls  out”  or  ridicules  students 

before  the  other  pupils.  (10) 

2.  Poor  speaker;  fails  to  deliver  in¬ 
teresting  lectures  -  dull,  boring.  (5) 

3.  Seldom  attends  P-T-A  meetings. 

(3) 

4.  Has  a  sex  prejudice  either 
against  boys  or  else  against  girls.  (10) 

5.  Injects  political  bias  into  the 

classroom.  (3) 

6.  Uses  alcoholic  beverages.  (5) 

7.  Chronically  bemoans  low  teach¬ 

ers’  salaries  or  is  critical  of  higher  in¬ 
comes  of  business  men.  (3) 

8.  Often  digresses  during  class 

time  to  tell  of  his  dates  or  family  mat¬ 
ters.  (3) 

9.  Uses  tobacco.  (3) 

1 0.  Gambles  -  bets  on  athletic  games. 

(5) 

1 1 .  Employs  profanity  or  excessive 

slang.  (3) 

12.  Calls  class  dumb  when  it  does 
poorly  on  an  exam,  failing  to  realize 
that  this,  usually  means  poor  teaching. 

(10) 

13.  Chronically  wears  a  sour-puss  or 

grim  expression.  (3) 

14.  Holds  class  overtime  so  students 

are  then  late  to  next  classroom  *  (3) 

15.  Penalizes  entire  class  for  the 
violations  of  one  or  two  therein.  (10) 

16.  Piles  on  heavy  homework  or 

outside  reading  for  holidays.  (3) 

17.  Too  easily  influenced  by  silken 
calved  coeds  on  the  front  rows.  (3) 


MERITS 

1.  Makes  scrapbook  of  everyday 

practical  apphcations  of  his  subject 
matter.  (5) 

2.  Attends  athletic  and  dramatic 

functions  of  the  school.  (3) 

3.  Obviously  active  in  a  local 

church.  (10) 

4.  Makes  sincere  effort  to  meet  the 

parents  of  his  students.  (5) 

5.  Dresses  neatly  -  clean  sha\'en, 
well  manicured,  shoes  shined,  etc.  (3) 

6.  Very  liberal  with  compliments. 

(10) 

7.  Proctors  exams  rigidly  to  avoid 

letting  cheaters  take  advantage  of  the 
conscientious  students.  (10) 

8.  Develops  mnemonic  or  memory 

devices  to  help  students  remember 
facts.  (5) 

9.  Sincerely  interested  in  youth, 
and  greets  students  on  the  street.  (3) 

1 0.  Stresses  fundamentals  on  exams. 

(5) 

1 1 .  Admits  his  own  errors.  (  5  ) 

12.  Uses  objective  exams  (true  or 
false,  “multiple  choice”,  etc.)  to  lessen 
the  personal  opinion  element.  (5) 

1 3.  To  avoid  futile  debate  over  true- 
false  items,  he  makes  them  read:  “The 
author  of  our  text-book  says  ..."  (5) 

14.  Teams  up  with  other  teachers 
so  all  the  heavy  homework  of  several 
courses  will  not  fall  on  the  same  night. 

(10) 

15.  Awards  grades  on  the  basis  of 

the  class  average;  not  on  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  perfection.  (5) 

16.  Prepares  practical  lectures  so 
they  tie-in  with  current  problems.  (10) 

1 7.  Has  sense  of  humor  -  not  unduly 

upset  by  chewing  gum  or  other  minor 
infractions  of  rules.  (5) 
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18.  Plays  favorites,  as  by  catering  to 
social  leaders,  athletic  heroes,  et  al.  QS') 

19.  Makes  dates  with  students  in 

the  class.  (  3  ) 

20.  Lets  physical  condition,  as  pep¬ 
tic  ulcer  or  thyroidism,  prevent  his  ju¬ 
dicious  treatment  of  students.  (5) 

21.  Doesn’t  cooperate  with  other 

teachers.  (3) 

22.  Tells  risque’  or  imprudent 
stories  and  jokes  to  students.  (5) 

23.  Shows  a  soured,  communistic  or 

anti- American  attitude.  (10) 

24.  A  poor  disciplinarian  -  either  too 

severe  or  else  too  lax.  (5) 

25.  Carries  grudges  against  students. 

(10) 
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18.  Urges  students  to  participate  in 

school  activities,  as  debate,  glee  club,, 
athletics,  dramatics,  etc.  (5^ 

19.  Is  usuallv  pleasant  and  smiling. 

(5) 

20.  Shows  class  at  the  outset  his  ob¬ 

jective  plan  of  awarding  grades  so  they 
can  compute  where  they  stand  at  all 
times.  (10) 

2 1 .  Urges  students  to  think  in  terms 

of  further  education.  (5) 

22.  Uses  the  “Pause  and  Praise’' 
method  of  meeting  questions.  (5) 

23.  Has  a  missionary  fervor  or  sales¬ 
man’s  zeal  for  his  field  of  education. 

(10) 

24.  Helps  students  overcome  their 
personal  problems  or  complexes.  (5) 

25.  Active  leader  in  Bov  or  Girl 
Scouting,  YMCA,  YWCA  or  CYO. 

(10) 
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■"Behavioral”  Science:  Some  Selected 


Implications  for  the  Teacher* 

By  EDMUND  V.  MECH 
Visiting  Lecturer,  University  of  Oklahoma  and 
Research  Associate,  Institute  of  Educational  Research, 

Indiana  University 

Editor'll  note:  Reaeareh  experience  of  Doctor  Edmund  V.  ilceh  an  welt  an  his 
numerous  publications  iiualifp  him  to  yite  added  notes  on  the  implications  of  soine 
</f  the  sciences  closely  related  to  the  problems  met  by  teachers  in  the  classroom. 
Besides  his  experience  both  at  Florida  Southern  Colleye  and  at  the  Institute  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  in  the  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Doctor  ilech  has 
published  nearly  tiro  dozen  articles  and  monoyraphs  in  such  journals  as  Genetic  Fsy- 
choloyy.  Educational  Psycholoyy,  .Applied  Psycholoyy,  Experimental  Education,  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  Genetic  Psycholoyy  Monoyraphs,  Psycholoyical  Monoyraphs,  and 
others.  He  is  a  member  of  the  .American  Psycholoyical  .Association,  .American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  and 
others. 


IT  IS  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  proficient  classroom  teacher  is 
not  always  the  one  who  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  acquainted  with  the  partic¬ 
ular  subject  matter  being  taught. 
Knowledge  of  subject  matter  aids,  but 
never  guarantees  that  a  particular 
teacher  will  be  a  “good”  teacher.  It  is 
well  known  that  educators  '.ave  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  the  pupil  on  dir.  nsions  other 
than  imparting  information  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  nature. 

Naturally,  if  educational  objectives 
are  to  include  the  social  dimensions, 
and  if  pupils  are  to  develop  socially,  the 
classroom  teacher  will  quite  logically 
play  an  important  role  in  the  process. 

Inevitably  in  such  a  venture  the  in¬ 
teractions.  between  teacher  and  pupil 
will  be  both  numerous  and  varied.  It 
would  appear  that  the  various  offerings 
from  such  behavioral  science  areas  as 
sociology,  cultural  anthropology,  and 
social  psychology  would  prove  useful  to 
the  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  "un¬ 
derstand”  the  behavior  of  a  great  many 


pupils  who  in  turn  are  products  of  dif¬ 
fering  environments. 

The  express  purpose  of  the  present 
short  paper  is  to  examine  a  few  select¬ 
ed  bits  of  information  from  the  various 
disciplines  which  help  compose  the  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  and  then  attempt  to 
indicate  the  possible  utilitarian  value  of 
these  findings  for  the  teacher  in  terms 
of  gaining  increased  insight  into  pupil 
behavior. 

Adolescence  not  Inherently  a  Period 
of  Turmoil 

One  primary  point  of  misinformation 
among  many  persons  is  that  adolescence 
is  inevitably  a  problem  period  for  the 
teen-ager.  The  notion  that  each  teen¬ 
ager  must  undergo  the  adjustment  diffi¬ 
culties  often  associated  with  this  period 
is  indeed  not  supported  by  data  from 
cultural  anthropology  and  sociology. 
The  studies  of  Margaret  Mead  (5)  for 
example,  point  out  quite  definitively 
that  the  common  teen-age  tensions  and 
maladjustments  are,  in  large  part,  a 


*  Based,  in  part,  upon  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  University  of  Oklahonva  before 
an  open  forum  sponsored  jointly  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Delta  Pi. 
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function  of  the  particular  culture  or 
society  from  which  the  individual 
comes. 

Horrocks  (4,  page  5)  in  summing 
up  the  evidence  concerning  the  assumpH 
tion  that  adolesence  is  inherently  a  per¬ 
iod  of  stress  states:  “Newer  thinking 
favors  an  approach  which  recognizes 
that  the  strains  and  stresses  of  adoles¬ 
cence  are  not  inevitable  but  are  a  result 
of  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the 
culture  in  which  an  adolescent  finds 
himself.  It  is  further  recognized  that 
teachers,  parents,  and  others  working 
with  youth  may  considerably  ameliorate 
the  difficulties  of  the  adolescent  period. 
This  point  of  viw,  as  is  so  often  true 
of  newer  scientific  insights,  has  not  been 
fully  heard  or  accepted  by  the  public 
at  large.” 

A  related  problem  that  has  bearing 
for  the  teacher  is  the  first  source  of  sex 
information  of  public  school  youngsters. 
Ramsey  C6)  questioned  a  sample  of 
young  adolescent  boys  as  to  their  initial 
source  of  information  on  a  variety  of 
areas  pertaining  to  sex  education.  He 
reports  that  a  greater  portion  of  “infor¬ 
mation”  was  obtained  from  other  bovs 
in  their  own  age  groups  than  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  either  parent.  That  young¬ 
sters  are  required  to  learn  a  variety  of 
things  concerning  sex  from  their  peer 
groups  is  regrettable  and  of  course,  car¬ 
ries  along  with  it  manv  undesirable 
consequences. 

Speaking  directly  to  this  problem, 
Horrocks  (4,  page  174)  states:  “The 
result  is  often  a  hodge-podge  of  misin¬ 
formation,  half-true  guesses  or  shrewd 
surmises,  folklore,  and  out-and-out  mis¬ 
conceptions  which  can  onlv  be  cleared 
up  by  actual  experience  or  a  proper 
course  of  sex  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  actual  experience  fails  to 
answer  questions  or  clear  up  misconcep¬ 


tions,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked  by  adolescents  of  various 
ages  and  degrees  of  experience.” 

Generally  speaking,  the  adolescent  is 
extremely  interested  and  curious  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  sex  and  quite  natur¬ 
ally  desires  to  become  better  informed 
on  such  matters.  The  foregoing  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  interest  of  ado¬ 
lescents  is  supported  by  a  variety  of 
sociological  data.  By  becoming  sensi¬ 
tive  to  these  findings  the  classroom 
teacher  can,  in  effect,  become  a  "hu¬ 
man”  engineer  by  adjusting  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  pupil. 

The  simple  realization  on  the  part 
of  many  teachers  that  the  pupil  is  vital¬ 
ly  concerned  with  topics  other  than 
“schoolwork”  may  go  a  long  ways  toward 
engendering  positive  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  between  pupil  and  teacher. 

Social-class  and  Teacher-pupil 
Relationships 

A  further  by-product  of  sociological 
research  is  the  realization  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  public  school  teachers  are 
drawn  from  the  “middle”  classes  in  so¬ 
ciety  while  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  they 
teach  are  in  turn  products  of  the  “low¬ 
er”  class  groups. 

Directly  related  is  a  recent  statement 
by  Cronbach,  (2,  page  139.)  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Because  the  school  is  dominated 
by  middle-class  thinking  and  makes  a 
great  effort  to  reinforce  middle-class 
values,  it  speaks  a  language  foreign  to 
the  bulk  of  the  lower  group.  If  the 
typical  lower-class  child  does  not  expect 
to  rise  to  a  responsible  position  but  in¬ 
tends  to  stay  in  school  only  until  he 
take  a  factory  job,  he  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  common  appeals  of  teachers. 
Grammar  will  not  help  him  to  talk 
right,  as  rightness  is  judged  in  his 
neighborhood.  Behaving  nicely  on  the 
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playground  and  speaking  respectfully 
to  the  teachers  will,  in  some  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  make  his  friends  scorn  him.  In 
the  high  school,  which  is  now  drawing 
far  more  lower-class  pupils  than  form¬ 
erly,  the  teacher’s  explanation  that 
something  ‘will  be  useful  when  you  get 
to  college’  is  worse  than  wasted  on  the 
boy  for  whom  college  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.” 

Much  evidence  exists  from  sociologi¬ 
cal  sources  relative  to  the  fact  that  the 
social  "class”  from  which  a  pupil  comes 
is  a  crucial  element  in  his  readiness  for 
school  work.  Clearly,  adjustments  in 
attitude  are  necessary  on  the  part  of 
teachers  if  the  needs  of  these  pupils 
from  the  lower  classes  are  to  be  met  in 
any  adequate  fashion.  The  extent  to 
which  the  teacher  is  able  to  negotiate 
this  adjustment  will  determine  how 
successful  the  outcomes  of  instruction 
will  be.  Clearly,  the  educator  and  not 
the  pupil,  must  make  the  adjustment. 

Parental  “attitudes”  and  pupil 
behavior 

An  additional  relevant  by-product  of 
sociological  research  deals  with  the 
problem  of  delinquency.  It  was  once 
thought  by  many  persons  that  delin¬ 
quency  could  be  eased  by  simply  elim¬ 
inating  slum  areas  and  providing  recre¬ 
ation  facilities  for  youngsters.  Dehn- 
quency,  however,  can  be  observed  in 
children  who  come  from  homes  that  are 
not  located  in  slum  areas  and  in  which 
adequate  "recreational”  facilities  are 
provided. 

Current  thinking  on  the  problem  has 
pointed  to  various  "climates”  provided 
by  parents  in  the  home  as  being  signi¬ 
ficant  determiners  of  pupil  behavior. 


One  technique  of  classifying  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  parents  toward  their  children 
is  provided  by  Baldwin,  Kalhorn,  and 
Breese.  (1)  Three  broad  classes  of 
parental  attitudes  are  apparent  from 
their  analysis,  as  follows:  The  reject- 
ant  parent,  the  acceptant  parent,  and 
the  casual  parent.  Various  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  these  three  catagories  are  given 
in  their  analysis.  For  example,  the 
child  who  comes  from  a  rejectant  home 
is  apt  to  develop  attitudes  that  are  un¬ 
favorable  in  terms  of  getting  along  with 
society.  A  great  many  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes  are  undoubtedly  reflected  in  his 
contact  with  the  school  and  the  teacher. 
In  many  cases  the  teacher  might  profit¬ 
ably  look  beyond  the  behavior  of  the 
child  and  examine  the  particular  home 
"climate”  generated  by  the  parents. 

Social  class  and  school  grades 

In  many  respects  the  task  of  the  tea¬ 
cher  is  highly  related  to  that  of  develop¬ 
ing  good  public  relations  both  with  pu¬ 
pils  and  parents.  Hollingshead  (3)  in 
Elmtcnvn's  Youth  presents  evidence  of 
a  biased  grading  system  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  he  studied.  There  was  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  relationship  between  social  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  community  and  the  grade  a 
pupil  was  apt  to  receive.  From  the 
Hollingshead  data  an  independent  ob¬ 
server  could  readily  predict  the  grade  a 
pupil  would  receive  simply  by  knowing 
the  social  class  standing  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  pupil. 

Pupils  are  indeed  sensitive  to  this 
sort  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  It  seems  needless  to  state 
that  teacher-pupil  relationships  could 
be  readily  improved  if  the  teacher 
would  evaluate  individual  pupils  on 
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actual  merit  instead  of  allowing  .such 
factors  as  community  status  to  influence 
their  appraisal. 

By  necessity  the  present  discussion 
has  been  limited  to  a  few  brief  ex¬ 


amples.  It  is  evident  however,  that 
future  research  in  the  behavioral 
science  area  will  exert  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  upon  educational  theory  and 
practice. 
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Creative  School  Administration.  By 
Harold  G.  Shane  and  Wilbur  .4.  Yauch. 
N.  Y.  Henry  Holt.  1954.  $4.50. 

Beginning  with  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  leadership  in  education, '  the 
authors  of  this  text  identify  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  educational  leader  in  relation 
to  values  and  value  conflicts  in  the  fleld  of 
supervision  and  administration.  With  a 
concept  of  leadership  deflned,  the  text  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  take  up  the  numerous  problems 
involved  in  the  improvement  of  school  pro¬ 
grams  and  school  living.  The  material 
is  carefully  organized  and  effectively  pre¬ 
sented.  Excellent  references  follow  each 
chapter  and  throughout  there  are  sum¬ 
maries  that  will  prove  helpful  to  those 
who  wish  to  review  the  materials  covered 
in  the  text. — William  P.  Sears. 

Psychology  in  Education.  By  Herbert 
Sorenson.  Third  Edition.  N.  Y.  McGraw- 
Hill.  1954.  $5.50. 

When  a  text  runs  into  a  third  edition, 
there  are  several  assumptions  that  can  be 
made.  One,  and  the  most  obvious  of  all, 
is  that  the  volume  has  had  a  wide  sale. 
The  second  is  that  the  book  has  been  eag¬ 
erly  received.  And  the  third  is  that  im¬ 
provements.  from  tested  use,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  text.  These  assump¬ 
tions  hold  in  connection  with  Herbert 
Sorenson’s  text.  Psychology  in  Education. 


Like  its  predecessors,  this  third  edition 
retains  the  simplicity  and  clarity  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  editions  one  and  two. 
There  has  been  some  rearrangement  and 
additional  illustrative  material  has  been 
added. — William  P.  Sears. 

Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Secondary 
Schools.  By  Frank  A.  Butler.  Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1954.  $4.75. 

Here  is  the  third  edition  of  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  book  that  has  enjoyed  favorable  com¬ 
ment  and  wide  adoption  in  teacher  edu¬ 
cation.  Professor  Butler,  of  Penn  State, 
conceives  of  teaching  as  a  science  that 
rests  on  clearly  deflned  principles  and  this 
theme  runs  through  the  revised  text  as  it 
did  in  the  earlier  editions.  The  Profes¬ 
sor’s  basic  assumption  is  that  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  sound  pedagogical  principles  is  a 
first  and  fundamental  step  in  the  absence 
of  which  teaching  becomes  a  bag  of  tech¬ 
niques  with  little  insight  into  sound 
theory.  This  revision  brings  references, 
illustrations  and  bibliographies  up  to  date; 
adds  a  new  chapter ;  and  includes  sections 
on  the  use  of  radio  and  television  in  school 
work ;  and  presents  the  new  theories  of 
group  processes.  The  arrangement  of  the 
material  is  such  that  in-service  teachers 
will  And  the  volume  useful.  The  book  will 
also  serve  as  a  fine  text  for  teachers  in 
training — William  P.  Sears. 


One  Child’s  Problem: 


A  Case  Study 
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The  ordinary  kinds  of  problems  he  himself  can  study  the  problem  of 
met  in  the  ordinary  classrooms  are  a  particular  child,  analyze  it  from  all 
for  the  most  part  quite  obvious,  angles,  and  then  plan  a  tentative  solu- 
Others,  because  of  their  nature,  are  not  tion.  In  this  manner  many  a  teacher 
recognized  as  such.  Therefore,  the  ^j|j  have  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the 

present  case  study  is  presented.  Par-  results  he  achieves, 
ticularly  is  this  for  the  benefit  of  those 

teachers  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  Preliminary  Collection  of 

more  specialized  types  of  psychological  Objective  Data 

and  other  services.  .  ,  ,  , 

T  .  1.  j  j  i.-  As  background  sometimes  proves  a 

Tames  teacher  considered  him  a  ,  „  , ,  ,  r 

..  V  *  1  j  factor  in  a  child  s  problems,  the  first 

reading  problem.  Yet,  once  analyzed,  ^ 

the  problem  was  found  to  be  not  too  study,  February  3-10, 

difficult.  The  method  of  procedure  1^51,  was  spent  in  securing  this  in- 

used  for  diagnosis  and  the  suggested  formation  on  both  parental  and  child  s 

solution  are  w’ell  within  the  capabilities  history. 

of  the  average  classroom  teacher.  j  j^i^ternal  History: 

To  assist  the  teacher  who  must.relv  ,  i  •ui  i  n 

.  ,  ,  .  ,  .  '  Throughout  childhood,  as  well  as 

mainlv  on  his  own  resources  this  case  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  j  r  .  i 

^  j  .  .,  11  1  ,  .1  1^  adult  hfe,  the  mother  enjoyed  fairly 

IS  presented  in  considerable  detail.  It  j  u  i  u 

goes  without  saying,  however,  that  ^  ‘ 

some  aspects  thereof  may  be  omitted  Grandparents  and  collaterals: 

in  certain  instances.  Nevertheless,  the  Both  the  maternal  grandfather  and 

teacher  will  realize  that  in  many  cases  grandmother  are  living  and  are  in  good 
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health.  There  is  an  only  sister,  and 
she,  too,  is  in  good  health. 

Pregnancies  and  births: 

No  other  pregnancies "  are  reported. 
During  pregnancy  of  the  present  sub¬ 
ject  the  mother  was  reported  to  be  in 
good  health.  Birth  conditions  were 
normal.  The  following  data  are  re¬ 
ported: 

Term:  nine  months 
Birth  weight:  eight  pounds,  fourteen 
ounces 

Delivery:  spontaneous. 

2  Paternal  History: 

The  father  of  the  child  in  the  present 
study  is  a  mechanic  working  on  a  line¬ 
man  service.  He  has  enjoyed,  good 
health  practically  all  his  life. 

3.  Child’s  History: 

James  was  born  at  - ,  Indi¬ 

ana,  March  20,  1943.  He  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  seven  years  old  and  is  in  the  second 
grade  in  school.  He  is  an  only  child. 
Health  History: 

Throughout  the  first  two  years  of  his 
life,  James  was  quite  well.  When  he 
was  two  years  old  he  contracted  chicken 
pox.  He  had  tonsillitis  at  the  age  of 
four  and  again  at  the  age  of  six;  he 
contracted  mumps  and  measles  at  the 
age  of  six.  He  had  measles  again  this 
year.  He  has  been  vaccinated  and 
immunized  for  small  pox  and  diph¬ 
theria. 

School  History: 

James  entered  the  first  grade  at  the 
S.  D.  School  in  September  1949.  He 
was  given  Form  L  of  the  Stanford-Binet 
Test  and  found  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  140. 
His  report  for  the  first  year  shows  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  all  subjects  except  read¬ 
ing.  He  was  promoted  to  the  second 
grade;  but,  notation  was  made  that  he 
was  in  need  of  an  individual  method  in 
learning  to  read. 
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Series  of  Observations 

Observation  No.  I.  February  13,  1951. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  observe  the 
present  case  during  a  reading  lesson. 
James  seemed  to  be  quite  interested  in 
the  story.  He  cooperated  whole-heart¬ 
edly  in  the  building-up  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  charts.  (The  teacher  remarked 
later  that  James  is  always  much  en¬ 
thused  about  their  little  excursions.) 
However,  he  had  great  difficulty  later 
during  the  period  in  recognizing  any 
of  the  words. 

Observation  No.  II.  February  20,  1951. 

At  this  time  the  group  with  which 
James  was  tiding  to  work  was  engaged 
in  construction  of  some  individual  read¬ 
ing  charts.  James  seemed  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  right  words.  Later 
in  the  period  when  the  class  was  read¬ 
ing  from  the  book,  James  seemed  total¬ 
ly  uninterested.  His  mind  seemed  to 
wander,  or  be  in  imaginative  day¬ 
dreaming.  He  never  could  find  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  book  to  answer  a  question. 
He  just  seemed  to  be  playing  away  the 
time. 

Observation  No.  III.  February  27,  1951. 

During  a  portion  of  this  period  the 
children  were  playing  games  involving 
the  use  of  combinations.  James  was 
highly  interested  and  seemed  to  be  very 
good  in  this  work.  Later  while  the 
teacher  was  engaged  with  another  group 
and  James’  group  was  working  on  paper, 
he  showed  a  lack  of  interest.  He  gazed 
around  the  room  considerably  and 
didn’t  seem  to  care  whether  or  not  he 
got  his  work  finished. 

Observation  No.  IV.  February  27,  1951. 

This  observation  was  that  of  a  spell 
ing  period.  During  the  study  portion 
of  the  period  he  seemed  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  keeping  his  mind  on  his  work. 
Apparently  he  gives  up  very  easily  if 
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he  cannot  get  a  word.  Some  words 
he  could  spell  very  well  and  others 
again  he  simply  could  not  get. 
Observation  No.  V.  March  6,  1951. 

This  observation  was  that  of  a  play 
period.  During  most  of  the  time  James 
apparently  got  along  quite  well  with  the 
other  children.  Several  times  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  assume  leadership,  but 
didn’t  know  just  how  to  go  about  it. 
He  would  then  step  to  the  side  and  just 
“look  on.”  Several  times  he  tried  to 
engage  in  conversation  with  adults. 
He  appears  to  be  more  at  home  with 
adults  than  with  children  of  his  own 
age. 

Observation  No.  VII.  March  13,  1951. 

At  this  time  the  class  was  engaged 
\n  art  project.  Here  James’  interest 
was  at  its  height.  He  was  a  real  lead¬ 
er  in  making  plans  and  designs,  worked 
hard  until  the  very  end,  and  cooperated 
well  with  the  other  members  of  his 
group.  He  is  very  particular  that 
everything,  even  the  smallest  part,  is 
just  the  way  he  wants  it.  He  will  per¬ 
severe  until  the  end,  and  is  proud  of 
his  accomplishment. 

Series  of  Interviews 

Interview  No.  I.  March  20,  1951. 
Interview  with  his  first  grade  teacher. — 

"James  has  a  very  pleasing  personal¬ 
ity',  but  is  extremely  nervous  and  highly 
excitable.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to 
keep  his  mind  on  his  work. 

“He  is  a  good  leader,  always  active 
in  any  group  play  or  school  project. 
He  is  quite  alert  and  ingenious  in  work¬ 
ing  out  any  new  games,  projects  or  ac¬ 
tivities.  There  is  not  a  thing  about 
airplanes  that  he  does  not  know. 

“He  was  excellent  in  all  school  work, 
with  the  exception  of  reading.  It 
seemed  he  never  could  grasp  the  in¬ 
struction  given  in  this  subject.  I  was 


unable  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this; 
I  tried  various  methods,  but  none  seem¬ 
ed  to  bring  results.  He  was  unable  to 
keep  his  mind  on  the  subject.  He 
often  said  that  he  did  not  hke  to  read. 
He  would  be  happy  to  do  anything  else. 
At  other  times  he  could  command  full 
attention,  but  when  it  came  to  anything 
in  which  reading  was  involved,  his 
attention  wandered. 

“His  parents  traveled  extensively  and 
thus  James  has  had  a  variety  of  exper¬ 
iences.  In  spite  of  his  being  an  only 
child,  he  never  shows  any  selfishness; 
he  is  always  sharing  with  others.’’ 
Interview  No.  II.  March  27,  1951. 
Interview  with  his  second  grade  (pres¬ 
ent)  teacher. — 

“James  is  an  extremely  nervous  child; 
he  seems  to  have  very  poor  motor  co¬ 
ordination.  But,  he  is  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  drawing;  it  seems  that  this 
is  no  work  for  him.  For  anything 
which  means  real  work,  James  is  apar- 
ently  not  interested. 

“He  is  quite  a  talker;  he  can  keep  up 
a  conversation  on  most  anything.  He 
is  moderately  sociable,  but  does  not 
show  much  leadership;  he  follows  along 
with  the  group  quite  well. 

“He  is  quite  regular  in  school  at¬ 
tendance,  and  appears  to  be  in  good 
health. 

“He  seems  to  like  school,  and  yet  he 
idles  away  much  of  his  time.  He  has 
not  yet  come  up  to  average  in  reading, 
but  in  other  subjects  he  gets  along  well. 
His  extremely  high  I.Q.  would  make 
me  think  that  he  should  be  able  to  read. 
Perhaps  I  still  have  not  hit  upon  the 
right  method  for  James.  I  have  given 
him  much  individual  help,  but  progress 
is  slow  indeed. 

“He  is  very  much  interested  in  ships, 
machines  and  especially  in  airplanes, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  does  not  show 
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the  interest  I  would  expect  when  I  try 
to  get  him  to  read  very  easy  material 
on  these  subjects.” 

Interview  No.  III.  March  28,  1951 
Interview  with  his  mother. — 

The  mother  has  a  very-  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality.  She  is  a  social  leader;  spends 
much  time  in  going  to  clubs,  etc. 

She  says  that  James  likes  to  be  talked 
to,  and  likes  to  talk,  but  he  simply  can¬ 
not  get  his  reading.  He  is  a  very  ner¬ 
vous  child,  and  she  thinks  that  this  may 
be  the  cause.  But  still,  she  thinks  he 
should  be  able  to  do  better.  She  shows 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  school. 

His  mother  says  she  would  give  any¬ 
thing  to  have  James  learn  to  read,  but 
he  simply  does  not  want  to  hear  of  it. 
If  she  tries  to  help  him,  he  will  im¬ 
mediately  change  the  subject,  or  go  out 
and  get  something  else  or  do  something 
else.  The  mother  uses  good  English, 
and  seems  to  be  well  educated. 
Interview  No.  IV.  April  3,  1951. 
Interview  with  his  father. — 

James’  father  is  a  very’  well-dressed 
man,  is  quite  sociable,  and  uses  excel¬ 
lent  English,  which  is  indicative  of  a 
good  education.  He  takes  much  inter¬ 
est  in  James,  takes  him  to ‘see  anything 
that  he  thinks  w'ill  be  of  interest  to  him, 
such  as  airplanes,  etc.  His  views  as 
to  James  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
mother. 

Interview  No.  V.  April  10,  1951. 
Interview  with  James. — 

James  seems  to  like  school  very 
much.  He  enjoys  science,  art,  and  all 
tvpes  of  construction  work.  He  says 
he  “likes  school  all  day  except  when  we 
read.”  He  is  vitally  interested  in  the 
airplane  project  on  which  his  group  has 
been  working.  He  doesn’t  care  about 
learning  to  read  any  better  because  it 
takes  too  much  effort. 
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Even  some  easy  books  about  airplanes 
and  machines  which  are  available  in  his 
classroom  are  seldom  used  on  his  own 
initiative.  He  says  he  likes  these  stories 
if  some  one  else  reads  them  to  him  but, 
“it’s  too  much  work  to  read  them  my¬ 
self.” 

Test  Administered 

Stanford-Binet,  Form  M.,  March  15,. 
1951. 

Since  James  was  not  doing  work  in 
school  commensurate  with  the  reported 
high  I.Q.,  a  re-test  with  Form  M 
seemed  advisable.  Throughout  the 
testing  period  James’  cooperation  was 
quite  good;  at  times  his  mind  seemed 
distracted.  The  computed  I.Q.  on 
this  test  was  137. 

Telebinocular  T,ests,  March  22,  1951. 

In  order  to  convince  ourselves  that 
James’  reading  difficulty  was  not  caused 
by  poor  vision,  the  Telebinocular  test 
was  administered.  On  all  tests,  he 
scored  “normal.”  His  visual  efficiency 
score  is  100  for  both  the  right  and  the 
left  eye;  his  score  for  two  eyes  is  105. 
Attitude-Interest  Analysis  Test  (Ter- 
man  and  Miles),  April  5,  1951. 

An  estimate  of  James’  attitudes  and 
interests  was  ^ught  by  means  of  the 
Terman-Miles  test.  His  scores  on  the 
seven  subtests  were  as  follows:  -1,  -1, 
-2,  -45,  +38,  -1 1,  and  0;  his  score  for 
the  total  battery  was  -22.  These  scores 
indicate  normal  conditions  for  a  child 
of  his  age;  on  test  4  there  is  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  which  considerable  femininity 
is  present  in  his  attitudes;  in  test  5  he 
tends  nearly  as  much  in  the  opposite 
direction,  toward  masculinity  in  occu¬ 
pations  and  recreations. 

Reading  Achievement  Test  (Durrell-' 
Sullivan),  March  29,  1951  and 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
(Reading),  April  19,  1951. 
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James’  score  on  the  Durrell-Sullivan 
test  was  below  the  first  grade  level; 
hence  it  was  decided  to  administer  to 
him  the  reading  sections  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Achievement  Primary  Battery. 
His  scores  on  this  test  are  as  follows: 

Word  Meaning — Grade  equivalent, 
3.0 

Reading — Grade  equivalent,  2.9 

Total — Grade  equivalent,  3.0 
As  will  be  seen  from  these  scores, 
James’  achievement  is  average  for  his 
grade — in  fact,  he  is  doing  third  grade 
reading.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  many 
superior  readers  in  his  class,  against 
whose  work  that  of  James  app>ears  quite 
inferior.  All  seem  to  think  he  is  cap¬ 
able  of  better  work  in  this  subject. 

Reading  Capacity  Test  (Durrell-Sulli¬ 
van),  May  3,  1951. 

Assuming  on  the  basis  of  his  high 

I.Q.,  that  James’  reading  ability  exceed¬ 
ed  his  present  achievement,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  administer  the  Read¬ 
ing  Capacity  Test.  The  intermediate 
test  w'as  used  on  which  he  made  the 
following: 

Word  Meaning — Grade  equivalent, 
4.5 

Paragraph  Meaning — Grade  equiv¬ 
alent,  4.0 

Total — Grade  equivalent,  4.4 
According  to  these  results,  one  would 
be  led  to  think  that  with  the  proper 
method,  and  still  more  individualized 
instruction,  James  will  be  able  to  read 
much  better  than  he  is  at  the  present 
time. 

Summary  of  Diagnosis  and 
Recommendations 

I.  The  Situation: 

Though  he  is  doing  superior 
work  in  other  subjects  and  aver¬ 


age  work  in  reading,  James  was 
referred  to  the  clinic  because  his 
achievement  in  this  latter  sub¬ 
ject  was  that  of  the  lowest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  second  grade. 

II.  The  Problem: 

Further  investigation  brought  to 
light  the  three-fold  problem: 

1.  To  convince  his  parents 
and  teacher  that  he  is  at 
par  in  grade-level  reading; 

2.  To  effect  a  change  in 
James’  attitude  toward 
reading;  and 

3.  To  discover  a  means  for 
bringing  his  achievement 
in  reading  on  a  par  with 
his  high  capacity  for  this 
subject. 

III.  Attempted  Method  of  Solution: 

1 .  By  means  of  a  series  of  obser¬ 
vations  and  interviews  with 
James  and  his  parents  and 
teachers  the  following  was 
attempted : 

a.  With  James:  To  get 
him  to  like  reading  and 

'  to  desire  to  read  of  his 
own  initiative; 

b.  With  his  teacher:  To 
convince  her  that  James 
is  doing  third-grade 
reading; 

To  assist  her  with  other 
techniques  and  indi¬ 
vidualized  help  for 
James,  to  increase  fur¬ 
ther  his  achievement. 

c.  With  his  parents:  To 
give’  them  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  James'  situation; 
To  get  them  to  release 
any  pressure  which  may 
be  operating  against  his 
success. 
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IV.  Results: 

With  regard  to  all  concerned,  it 
appears  that  positive  results  are 
making  their  appearance: 

1.  James  seems  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  reading;  on  two 
occasions  he  has  asked  for 
certain  books. 

2.  Full  cooperation  on  the 
•  part  of  the  teacher  has 

been  secured,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  clinician  fol¬ 
lowed.  She  states  that  she 


thinks  James  is  improving 
in  this  subject. 

3.  The  parents  complied  with 
suggestions  and  put  no 
pressure  on  their  son. 

V.  Prognosis: 

It  is  thought  that  if  the  present 
attitudes  and  techniques  are 
maintained,  James  will  continue 
to  improve,  and  probably  be  read¬ 
ing  with  the  highest  section 
in  his  class  within  about  six 
months. 
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Teacher-parent  interviews  are  a  vital 
element  in  the  educational  process.  The 
authors  of  this  volume  reco^ize  this  fact 
and  they  present  a  practical  guide  to  the 
conduct  of  successful  interviews  at  every 
grade  level.  Nothing,  it  is  stated,  can  re¬ 
place  informal  talks  with  parents  as  an 
effective  means  of  understanding  and 
guiding  children.  The  authors  offer  very 
practical  hints  on  how  to  initiate  an  in¬ 
terview,  what  to  say  during  an  interview, 
what  to  do  in  a  difficult  situation  and  how 
to  plan  the  details  of  an  interview — 
William  P.  Sears. 

The  Jealous  Child.  By  Edward  Po¬ 
dolsky.  New  York :  Philosophical  Library, 
Inc.  1954.  147  p.  $3.75. 

There  are  many  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  the  child  which  generate  jealousy: 
physical  defects,  ill  health,  economic  and 
social  conditions,  emotional  and  mental 
deficiencies,  and  immaturities.  The  au¬ 
thor,  a  psychiatrist,  examines  the  causes 
of  jealousy  in  children,  discusses  them 
fully,  and  proposes  some  remedial  meas¬ 
ures  which  can  be  put  to  practical  appli¬ 
cation  by  parents,  teachers,  psychologists 
and  social  workers.  As  an  emotional  ex¬ 
pression,  jealousy  does  not  exist  in  a 


vacuum.  It  has  definite  effects  on  the 
mind-body  system;  it  tends  to  disrupt  in¬ 
ner  harmony,  and  in  some  instances 
causes  organ  protests,  such  as  dizzy  spells 
and  headaches,  and  so  forth.  The  jealous 
child  requires  help  and  guidance. '  More 
often  than  not  the  teacher  will  be  the 
pterson  who  must  give  this  help  and  guid¬ 
ance  if  the  child  is  to  receive  such.  The 
book  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
library  of  every  teacher. — S.  M.  AMA- 
TORA,  St.  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

The  End  of  Innocence.  By  Jonathan 
Daniels.  Philadelphia.  J.  B.  Lippincott. 
1954.  $5.00. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  son  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  Secretarj’  of  the  Navy,  has  written 
a  forthright  affirmation  of  the  faith  of  the 
.American  people  in  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  way  of  life.  It  was  in  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that 
the  American  democracy  underwent  its 
first  real  test  during  the  days  of  the  First 
W’orld  War.  Writing  carefully  and  intel¬ 
ligently  of  this  period  of  our  national  life, 
Daniels  has  much  to  say  that  is  pertinent 
in  our  present  situation.  Teachers  who 
are  truly  the  front  line  of  democratic 
action  will  find  in  these  pages  new  in¬ 
sights  into  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
democratic  principle. — W’illiam  P.  Sears. 
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.\rnold  and  John  A.  Gasson.  New  York. 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  x  +  593. 
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Educators  today  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  psychology  to  assist  them  in 
analyzing  their  problems  and  to  help  them 
in  finding  the  best  solution.  Within  the 
past  decade,  studies  in  ptersonality  have 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  based  on  a  purely 
materialistic  outlook  of  life.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  the  authors  have  formulated 
an  integrated  theory  of  personality  that 
is  based  on  a  Christian  conception  of 
human  nature.  The  basic  assumptions 
and  the  principles  of  scientific  theories  in 
general  and  of  theories  of  personality  in 
particular  are  carefully  examined.  A  sur¬ 
vey’  of  the  present  day  views  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  follows.  Hereupon  is  developed  a 
theory  of  personality  which  includes  hu¬ 
man  values  while  at  the  same  time  it  rests 
on  a  valid  scientific  basis,  a  basis  that  can 
be  tested  experimentally.  The  authors 
give  proper  place  to  the  factors  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  emotion  in  personality  integra¬ 
tion.  A  theoretical  foundation  for  psy¬ 
chotherapy  which  respects  Christian  con¬ 
cepts  and  values  is  given.  The  general 
emphasis  in  the  book  is  on  the  place  of 
values  in  modern  psychology.  All  who  are 
interested  in  a  comprehensive  study  of 
man  will  find  the  book  enlightening  and 
valuable.  Educators  will  find  in  The  Hu¬ 
man  Perton  many  questions  answered 
which  have  remained  unanswered  in  other 
books  on  personality. — SISTER  MARY 
AM.\TORA,  O.S.F.,  St.  Francis  College, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Psychology:  The  Unity  of  Human  Be¬ 
havior.  By  Timothy  Gannon.  Boston. 
Ginn  and  Company.  1954.  xii  -f  482. 

.\lthough  the  word  Psychology  finds  fre¬ 
quent  expression  on  the  lips  of  teachers 
and  students  alike,  there  are  those  who 


ogy  is,  and  how  it  relates  to  man.  While 
other  books  treat  of  psychology  after  one 
fashion  or  another,  and  frequently  discuss 
man  in  segments  rather  than  man  as  a 
whole,  this  volume  is  highly  praiseworthy 
in  its  discussion  centering  about  the  unity 
of  human  behavior.  The  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  given  in  the  first  chapter  presents 
the  student  with  a  sound  point  of  view. 
From  here  he  is  able  to  study  man  by 
an  analj-tic  procedure  beginning  with  the 
physiological  basis  of  man’s  sensory  life 
and  then  studying  his  principal  powers 
and  functions.  Based  on  the  methods  and 
findings  of  experimental  psychology.  Doc¬ 
tor  Gannon’s  book  is  highly  scientific. 
The  excellent  summaries  at  the  ends  of 
chapters  are  pointed  and  concise.  The 
readings  given  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
are  well-selected  and  provide  the  student 
opportunity  for  further  and  deeper  study 
of  the  topics  treated.  A  valuable  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  excellent  photographs 
accompanied  by  line  drawings  labeled  to 
interpret  the  photographs.  While  the  text 
is  rightly  called  an  introduction  to  psy¬ 
chology,  yet  the  author  never  “writes 
down’’  to  the  students.  Facts  are  present¬ 
ed  clearly  and  simply  and  written  in  an 
easy  and  readible  style.  To  the  student 
who  wants  an  introduction  to  psychology 
as  well  as  the  in-service  teacher  who  is 
looking  for  a  good  review  of  the  subject, 
this  book  will  prove  a  valuable  find.  No 
teacher’s  book  shelf  is  complete  without 
it.— SISTER  MARY  AMATORA,  O.S.F., 
Saint  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indi¬ 
ana. 

Psychological  Testing.  By  Anne  Ana- 
stasi.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1954.  xlii  -I-  682.  $6.75. 

Year  by  year  teachers  are  becoming 
more  test  conscious.  To  keep  abreast  of 
the  rapidly  broadening  horizons  of  the 
field  of  testing,  teachers  would  have  to 
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spend  many  hours  weekly  searching' 
through  the  latest  publications.  Doctor 
Anastasi’s  book  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  principles  of  psychological  testing 
and  also  acquaints  the  reader  with  the 
major  types  of  tests  in  current  use.  It 
prepares  the  teacher  for  the  proper  eval¬ 
uation  of  psychological  tests  and  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of’  test  results.  This  book 
provided  the  individual  with  the  where¬ 
with  to  acquire  the  skills  and  background 
knowledge  needed  to  judge  the  merit  of 
the  many  new  tests  as  they  appear.  Bib¬ 
liographies  and  references  to  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  specialized  reading  relating  to 
certain  tests  or  to  test  construction  prin¬ 
ciples  are  available  to  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  their  reading  beyond  this  book. 
Written  in  a  style  that  will  be  easily  com- 
j)rehended  by  the  average  teacher,  the 
book  presupposes  no  previous  knowledge 
of  statistics.  That  fact  alone  would  make 
this  book  a  number  one  requirement  on 
the  library  shelf  of  every  teacher.  Wher¬ 
ever  statistical  concepts  are  needed,  they 
are  introduced  and  discussed  at  that  point 
within  appropriate  context,  thus  render¬ 
ing  them  more  meaningful  to  the  reader. 
P$ycholoffical  Testing  fills  that  long-felt 
need  for  an  aid  in  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  test  scores  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  principals. — 
SISTf:R  MARY  AMATORA,  O.S.F.,  St. 
Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Parents,  Children  and  the  Facts  of 
Dife.  By  Henry  V.  Sattler,  Ph.D.  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  S.  .Anthony  Guild  Press.  1953. 
xvii  +  270  pp.  $3.00  (Paper,  $1.75.) 

The  education  of  the  young  is  intimate¬ 
ly  bound  up  with  parenthood.  Indeed  the 
very  right  and  duty  to  educate  children 
belongs  in  the  first  place  to  those  who 
gave  them  life,  their  parents.  However, 
the  task  of  instructing  their  boys  and 
girls  in  the  various  branches  of  natural 
knowledge  is  ordinarily  depute^  to  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  in  the  schools.  One 
improtant  phase  of  education,  namely  sex 
education,  belongs  to  the  parents.  Often 
this  is  neglected  for  the  simple  reasons 
that  the  parents  feel  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  about  it.  Here  is  where 
the  teacher  can  do  a  valuable  service  not 


only  to  the  child  in  question  but  also  to 
the  other  children  of  the  same  parents  by 
recommending  .to  parents  or  providing 
them  with  a  copy  of  Parents,  Children  and 
the  Facts  of  Life.  Sex  education  includes 
far  more  than  the  imparting  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  biological  facts  in  the 
process  of  procreation.  It  should  train 
boys  and  girls,  called  to  enter  eventually 
into  the  state  of  marriage,  with  a  noble 
and  holy  purpose,  the  way  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  by  its  Creator.  What  parents  should 
tell  their  children,  when  and  how  they 
should  tell  them,  the  logical  and  moral 
dangers  they  should  avoid,  what  questions 
they  may  expect  from  the  children,  these 
and  numerous  other  problems  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  and  answered  in  a  simple 
and  sensible  manner.  The  questions  and 
the  discussion  aids  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  as  well  as  the  extensive  anotated 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
added  helps.  The  book  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  teachers  and  parents.  It 
can  be  utilized  with  profit  by  persons  of 
any  religious  creed.  SISTER  MARY  AM.A- 
TOR.A,  O.S.F.  St.  Francis  College,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Student  Councils  in  Action.  By  Lester 
A.  Kirkendall,  and  Franklin  R.  Zeran. 
New  York :  Chartwell  House,  Inc.  1953. 
240  pp. 

AAliile  not  minimizing  the  mechanics  of 
directing  and  participating  in  student 
council  activities,  the  authors  discuss  the 
fundamental  basic  philosophy  of  student 
participation  as  expressed  through  the 
student  council.  The  book  is  addressed 
to  all  engaged  in  e<lucation.  It  challenges 
educators  not  only  to  speak  of  democratic 
practices  in  schools,  but  to  make  steps 
toward  their  becoming  a  reality.  The 
school  should  be  a  part  of  life  and  not 
just  a  bridge  of  life.  The  book  offers  sug¬ 
gestions  for  making  student  councils,  and 
through  them  the  schools,  democratic  in 
both  principle  and  actual  operation.  It  is 
based  on  a  number  of  years  of  actual  ex¬ 
periences  in  working  with  student  coun¬ 
cils  through  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
college  level.-7-S.  M.  AMATORA,  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  College,  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 


“  The  authors  apparently  feel- 
and  we  agree  heartily -that 

a  Little  Drill  "^'^hurt  Anybody” 

— review  in  The  Civic  Leader 


The  review  says:  "The  successive  print¬ 
ings  of  this  supplementary  textbook — this  is 
the  ninth  since  1942 — have  been  prepared 
especially  for  students  in  grades  6-10,  but 
they  have  proved  to  be  almost  as  useful 
throughout  the  entire  senior-high-school 
course. 

"The  authors  apparently  feel — and  we 
agree  heartily — that  a  little  drill-work  never 
hurt  anybody.  Just  as  drill  is  essential  in 
learning  basic  number  combinations,  so  it 
is  equally  vital  in  order  to  gain  facility  in 
the  use  of  maps,  charts,  encyclopae^as, 
card  catalogs,  and  in  learning  to  take  notes, 
make  outlines,  or  prepare  good  reports. 


“In  addition  to  providing  useful  units  of 
skills  study,  this  bmk  relieves  teachers  and 
librarians  of  the  onerous  task  of  preparing 
such  materials.  Each  unit  is  organized  to 
include  directions  to  students,  practice  ma¬ 
terials,  a  test,  and  a  retest.  The  ‘Individual 
Self-Testing  Key’  enables  pupils  to  check 
their  own  (or  one  another^)  work  and  to 
proceed  independently. 

"The  book  has  a  reading  difficulty  of 
sixth-grade  placement.  Selected  units  may 
be  taught  as  needed  during  the  year,  or  the 
work  may  be  covered  by  an  average  class  in 
a  short  course  of  six  to  seven  weeks.” — Re¬ 
view  in  The  Civic  Leader,  Civic  Education 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 

with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 


By  FORREST  E.  LONG  and 

Direction*,  Practice  Materials,  Tests, 

1.  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure  13. 

2.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies  14. 

Beading  15. 

3.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report  16. 

5.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

9.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social-Studies 

Discussion  20. 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Cata-  21. 

logue 

11.  How  to  Use  an  Index  22. 

12.  How  to  Use  The  World  Almanac  23. 


HELEN  HALTER 
and  Retests  on  20  Skills: 

How  to  Locate  References  on  a  Topic 
How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 
How  to  Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and 
Maps 

How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates, 
and  Figures 

How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Mater¬ 
ial 

How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 
How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 
How  to  Make  a  Written  Report 
How  to  Make  a  Current  Events  Re¬ 
port 

How  to  Take  Notes 
How  to  Draw  Conclusions 


List  price  of  book,  $1,85;  list  price  of  key,  12c. 
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